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punnoy Awes Cuncdou 


"I read advertising for two reasons” 


says A. B. SNAVELY, CHIEF ENGINEER OF HERSHEY CHOCOLATE CORP. 
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HERE'S THE Proven Guaranteed 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEM 








































































“| read all of this becouse “I read every word of this page 
it was different, and | because it's interesting. Wt is 
knew the compony very very well done.” 4 
well. We use their equip- 

ment and it's excellent.” 


Wherever electricity is generat- 
ed, sold, applied and used in 
large quantities—there you will 
vsvally find Electrical World. Its 
readers include utility execu- 
tives, engineers in “super” 
plants, and others with related 
interests. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
390 West 42d St., H. Y. © 
















“Good! | read the heading, 
the product and spent some time 
ing the drawings. It's wel! done!” 






BRICKBATS! 


“That's a dramatic picture but it's not specifi 
enough. Why not show a picture of the produc 
along with that broad view of where it's installed? 


“Il can't figure out what they've got for sale, an 
1 don't much care.” 





“That heading doesn't tell me a thing — so wh) 
read it?" 
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Judustriel Aduertising in G 
Wartime Economy 


During wartime, advertising will continue its other 


functions besides that of securing immediate orders 


@ THE SELECTION of a city in 
Canada for the 1941 NIAA Confer- 
ence is a friendly gesture which has 
very special significance in these 
critical times. 

You represent industrial organiza- 
tions which have led the world in in- 
ventive genius, in efhcient methods of 
production, and in intelligent and ag- 
gressive sales and advertising plans. 

War service must, of necessity, take 
first place in the plans of every indus- 
trial organization in Canada. Your 
great defense program in the U. S. A. 
makes the same demand on every busi- 
ness in that country. 

It may be a war project in Canada 
or a defense program in the U.S.A., 
but they are both designed to fight 
gangsterism, piracy, and tyranny, and 
to defend those rights and_ liberties 
which are dearer to us than life itself. 

The subject assigned to me is “In- 
lustrial Advertising in a Wartime 


Economy.” What is a wartime econ- 


my? 
\n address before the Nineteenth An 
il Conference ot thie National Indus 
al Advertisers Association Toronto 
nada, Sept 17 1S 1% 


By HORACE T. HUNTER 


President, The Maclean Publishing 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


A wartime economy, to industry, 
means that the manufacture of all 
war materials and supplies must take 
precedence over everything else. 

Our manpower and even our 
womanpower must be at the call of 
our governments for whatever work 
they can do best. 

When these demands have been ful- 
filled we can then use the remaining 
materials and labor for our comforts 
and periods of relaxation. If there are 
not enough materials and labor to pro- 
duce both guns and butter, then guns 
must have the preference. 

The enforcement of these priority 
regulations has caused many changes 
in the habits and methods of business. 
Shortage of materials and of labor has 
put a definite limit on production of 
certain goods and equipment. A sell- 
ers’ market has developed and the 
sales staffs in many industrial organ- 


izations have had to go into reverse. 
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How then does this affect the ad- 
vertising policy of an industrial cor- 
peration? It depends very largely on 
the job you expect advertising to do. 

What results do your directors ex- 
pect you to produce? Possibly this 
question has been shot at you a score 
of times. 

The job of the advertising manager 
hangs on a satisfactory answer. This 
is true at all times. 

My own view is that the basic prin- 
ciples of advertising do not change in 
prosperity or depression, in peacetime 
or in wartime. The application or 
means of expression may change, but 
the fundamentals and main objectives 
remain the same. 

Advertising may be likened to 
clothes; you wear a different suit for 
various occasions. Sports clothes are 
the cartoon style of advertising; busi- 
ness suits or working clothes the ‘‘rea- 
son why” advertising that goes after 
direct results; full dress or Sunday 
clothes might represent institutional or 
good-will advertising. Nudists are the 
non-advertisers. 

There is a law in this country against 
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nudists, but there is no law against 
non-advertisers, unless it be the un 
written law, whose penalty is business 
mediocrity or even failure. 

The problem that presents itself 
ich day is not whether you will be a 
nudist but rather, what appropriate 
garb you will wear in keeping with 
the day’s activity 

Let us examine briefly some of the 
important functions of industrial ad 
vertising 


this may suggest the proper 


dress tor 1 wartime economy: 


l. To Influence Sales 

With a plant working to capacity 
ind a large backlog of unfilled orders, 
the immediate need for new business 
would seem to have disappeared. But 
s the sales function of advertising 
merely to secure immediate orders? 

\ careful analysis of orders received 
by any company would show that in 
the majority, of Cases much prelim 
inary sales work has been done. Buyers 
of equipment accumulate information 
over a long period of time; in tact, 
their chief value to their company is 
the knowledge they have acquired ove: 
1 period of many years. They must, 
therefore, keep informed on all changes 
ind improvements made in the type of 
equipment they are using, even though 
they may not make a purchase of a 
certain line for one, five, or even ten 
vears 

Remember, people usually dream 
ibout what they want long before 


they are ible to buy it 


2. To Insure Maximum 
Use of Equipment 
During this period of scarcity of 
goods, some industrial advertisers are 
using their advertising space to set 
forth, month ifter month, the best 
vay to get the maximum use out of 
their equipment. This builds good will 
und paves the way for sales at a later 
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the bast principles of advertising 

do not change n prosperil ow depression 

in peacetime ¢ in wartime The applica- 

o? Oo} means of ¢ pression au change 
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3. To Avoid Ill Will 


Dissatisfaction may result from in- 
ibility to fill orders. Some excellent 
idvertisements have appeared telling 
potential customers something about 
the importance of the job the adver 
tiser is doing for the nation’s defense 


work. 


ind what each person or 


War is the big “news” today, 
company is 


doing for war or defense is also news 


4. To Educate and 
Inform New Buyers 

In normal times ten per cent of buy 
ers change each year. They retire, 
they change occupation, they bring in 
issistants as their company grows. 

\ man does not become a buyer 
overnight. You can figure on at least 
five years as the preparation period. In 
five years there is a fifty per cent 
turnover in the list ot individual buy 
ers you want to reach. 

The men who secure promotion al 


| 
most invariably read one or more oft 





in Wartime or in pe icetime., 
sion change 
2. You have 


customers 





Keynotes by Horace T. Hunter 


1, The fundamentals and main objectives of advertising do not change 
Only the application and means of expres 


ilways something to sell to customers and prospective 
The editor of The lron Age recently wrote: “Advertising 
is getting people to want what you make and keep them wanting it.” 

3. Above everything, get a main theme or objective—some idea you 
want to plant in the minds of your prospective Customers. When they 


think of the product you make, they should at once think of your firm 


4, Get news into your advertising copy. 


5. Get a broad outlook on the scope and importance of public relations 


Wor} k 
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the business papers in their field. Some 
day your salesman will call on them. 
Their 


and its products gained over a period 


knowledge of your company 


of years will prove of real value. This 
is an important function of adver- 
tising and one that goes on year in 
and year out, in times of peace and of 
war, in prosperity or depression. It is 
more important than ever to carry on 
this educational work in wartime be- 
cause the turnover in the purchasing 
through 


department is accelerated 


rapid expansion of industrial opera- 
tions. 

Now I come to that function of ad- 
vertising which, in my opinion, is the 


most important of all: 


5. To Sell a Company 
As an Institution 

It is the foundation on which all 
other publicity must be built. The 
need for it starts with the inaugura- 
tion of the company, and the oppor- 
tunities expand as the company devel- 
ops. Some corporations value it more 
highly than their plant and equipment. 
I refer, of course, to the creation of 
good will, or, as it is frequently called, 
“institutional” advertising. 

All the functions of advertising to 
which I have already referred tend to 
build good will, but I have now in 
mind something more basic and more 
specific. You will understand what | 
mean if you ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 

What is the outstanding character 
istic of your company? 

What is the particular role it fills 
in the life of the nation? 

What broad central idea would you 
like to get across to all your prospec- 
tive Customers? 

Every company should strive for in- 
dividuality in something other than 
its name. Here are a few examples of 
advertising themes, picked at random 
from advertisements illustrating an 
effort to impress on buyers some one 
central idea: 

Good for a lifetime—Allegheny 
Stainless Steel. 

For forty years the greatest name in 
trucks—White Trucks, 

First in glass—Owens Illinois. 

Ask the man who owns one- 
Packard. 

Wake up half-dead engines—Per 
fect Circle Piston Rings. 

When it’s an 
Exide Batteries. 


Exide you start- 


If it steers like a truck it’s not a 
G. M. C.—General Motors Trucks. 
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Fasten it better with wire—Bos- 
titch Company. 

Constant repetition has made these 
slogans of great value. 

I have examined the advertising 
pages of a number of technical pub- 
lications for the purpose of finding 
out how many advertisers have a cen- 
tral theme or idea which is constantly 
and persistently brought to the atten- 
tion of prospective customers. A num- 
ber of advertisers do this, mostly the 
larger firms. A very large percentage 
do not, and I ask myself why. 

Consumer advertisers use this idea 
much more generally. I will only re- 
call to your mind a few examples. 
You will at once think of many others: 

99 44/100 Pure—Ivory Soap. 

Good to the Last Drop—Maxwell 
House Coffee. 

Hasn’t Scratched Yet—Bon Ami. 

The strange thing is that in most 
cases the same idea could have been 
legitimately used by a competitor and 
yet these trademarks are valued at 
hundreds of thousands, yes, in some 
cases millions of dollars to the owners. 

These slogans have a double value. 

1. The impression created in the 
minds of customers. 

2. As a standard to live up to. 

This is a type of advertising which 
should, I think, be “standard equip- 
ment” with all companies. There are, 
1owever, other basic and fundamental 

nstitutional” qualities which in these 
times, and at all times, should be given 
wide publicity, and with repetition 
can be made of great value. Let me 
mention first: 

1. PeRsonNNEL—What kind of men 
re the ofhcers and directors of your 
company? Are they men of integrity, 
fair-minded with a high standard of 


yusiness ethics? Does the public think 


ot them as real, live human beings? 


Such men are a great asset to any com- 
iny, but they are a greater asset if 
hey are well known. People would 
ther buy goods from a company 
eaded by individuals about whom 
wy know something than from a 


] 
old impersonal institution. 


\n important financial newspaper 
hich operates also an investment 
rvice is called upon regularly as 
irt of its business to appraise the 
uundness and value of securities of 

d Canadian corporations. They 
ive always placed first importance on 
1¢ character, integrity, and ability of 
theers and directors of the company 


ncerned. Banks do not extend credit 


erely on fixed assets, surplus, and 
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A salvo of applause breaks out for the first speaker on the NIAA Toronto Conference pro- 
gram: Horace T. Hunter, president, The Maclean Publishing Company, Ltd. Doing their 
part here, in one of the front rows are, left to right, E. C. Howell, advertising manage:, 
Carboloy Company, Inc.; Henry G. Doering, sales promotion manager, Truscon Laboratories 
Inc.; and Thomas J. Marshall, sales department, Federal Mogul Corporation, all of Detroit; 
and Keith J. Evans, advertising and sales promotion manager, Inland Steel Company, Chicago 


earnings, as shown in the balance sheet, 
but they attach great importance on 
the ability and integrity of the man- 
agement. Play up the directing heads 
of your company. It will give it indi- 
viduality. Another asset to play up is: 

2. ExperteNce—We learn much 
by trial and error. 

A company which has occupied a 
position of leadership for twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy-five years, or even more, 
has built up an asset of inestimable 
value. You cannot go out in the mar- 
ket and buy seventy-five years’ expe- 
rience. You cannot buy ready-made 
organizations. You have to build 
them. Surely this knowledge and ex- 
perience is something of great signifi- 
cance to prospective customers. Then 
there is: 

3. Researcrt— Many large and 
small organizations have a research de- 
partment. Its purpose is not merely to 
make constant improvements in the 
products made by the company, but 
also to solve problems of customers. 
More research work has been done by 
corporations on this continent than in 
all the rest of the world combined. 

Research is not a test tube or labora- 
tery proposition. It is the scientific 
investigation of any problem. 

Fifty thousand men are engaged ex- 
clusively and full time on research 
work in America. This is ten times 
the number in 1918. How seldom do 
you see an advertisement on this sub- 
ject? 

4. MopeRNIZATION — Moderniza- 
tion of equipment is always an im- 
portant factor. Many companies are 
paying for new up-to-date labor- 
saving equipment through the higher 
cost resulting from use of obsolete 
equipment. 


There are added reasons today for 


emphasizing this point. Competition 
after the war will be very keen. There 
will be price cutting in both home and 
fcreign markets. Excess profits taxes 
are preventing advertisers from build- 
ing up cash reserves to meet such a 
situation. On the other hand, these 
high taxes reduce the actual cost to 
any company able to buy new equip- 
ment at the present time. This is, 
therefore, a matter of interest to 
prospective Customers either for im- 
mediate sales, if the goods are avail- 
able, or to build up good will and de 
sire to buy with a view to sales at a 
later date. 

I venture to say your salesmen do 
not overlook these points in talking to 
prospective customers. Are you using 
all of them in your advertising? 

It is not sufficient to tell the story 
once, you must repeat it constantly. 
Told and retold in a dramatic way, 
such a campaign gives individuality 
to a company and builds up a valuable 
asset. 

War economy resulting in a seller’s 
market will cause many advertisers to 
analyze their advertising objectives 
more carefully than they have ever 
done before. You may say, of course, 
I might select such objectives as ex- 
perience, reliability, research, as the 
keynote, the motif for a long-term 
advertising campaign, but my com 
petitor could also make the same se- 
lection. They not only can, but some 
of them will do so. 

There are many cases where com- 
petitors can and do make and substan- 
tiate the same claim. A firm may not 
boast exclusive possession of these 
qualities, but it does secure an exclu 
sive advantage if through constant 
publicity its customers think of it, 


(Continued on page 130) 
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from England by plane on the last day of the 
ession at which he appealed for conscription by Canada and an AEF from the United States as an all-out effort to defeat the Nazis. 
hany distinguished military men (left) including Gen. W. Steffens, Officer Commanding Royal Norwegian Army; Col. George O. Fallis, Senior Chaplain, Military Dis 
Gen. Constantine, Officer Commanding Military District 2; and Col. J. B. Maclean, chairman of the board, The Maclean Publishing Company, Toront 
are L. E. Messinger, Canadian Line Materials, Ltd., Toronto, chairman of the session; Mitchell T. Hepburn, Premier of Ontario; and Richard P. } 
President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill 
y fluttering American and British flags, served as a background for the speakers’ table during this session and the banquet held in this room on the night 


Company 


@ AGAINST a background of flut 
tering American and British colors, 


the National 


\ssociation held its nineteenth annual 


Industrial Advertisers 
conference last month on foreign soil 
ind in the atmosphere of a country 
it war. Toronto, one of the two Cana 
dian chapters of the NIAA, which in 
reality makes the organization inter 
national in character, was host to the 
mecting——a most gracious host—and 
1 conference which many declared to 
be the best in a number of years, and 
one of the smoothest in operation evel 
staged 

Although, perhaps, the bulk of the 
more than 700 who attended the con 
ference did so for the specific purpose 
of learning about advertising in a war 
me cconomy, which was the keynote 
of the meeting, none came away with- 
out also a knowled g« of what leaders 
of a country it war expect of its 
people in sacrifice and effort, and what 
they believe should be forthcoming 
from their allies as well. The British 


viewpoint was caret ully revealed mn 


the best | nglish manne! And there 
was many a toast To the King” ind 
To the President of the United 
States.” It was a conference which 
will long be remembered 


The attention of the conference was 
nmediately directed to the pressing 
problems of industrial marketers with 
the opening address by Retiring-presi 


nt Richard P Dodds, W ho implored 
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NIAA Toronto Conference, 


Youngstown, retiring president of the NIAA. 


| he 


NIAA Teronte Conference 


his listeners to utilize advertising in its 


many phases as an insurance policy 
against the inevitable post-war strug- 
gle for commercial existence. Mr. 
Dodds reiterated what he has impressed 
upon members of many NIAA chap- 
ters during the past year in his talks 
to them, that the cessation of indus- 
trial activity in behalf of the defense 
program will be in the sequence of the 


Building Group, the Building Equip- 





John A. M. Galilee, assistant advertising 


manager, Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., welcomes the 
delegates to the Nineteenth Annual Con 
ference of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association as chairman of the genera! 
conference committee of the Toronto meeting 


Huge pictures of King George, 
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Beverley Baxter, Member of Parliament, Great Britain, addressed 
At the speake 





ment Group, and the Military Equip- 
ment and Munitions Group; and with 
this knowledge, the advertising man 
can plan his activities to take the 
initiative for regular product business 


as this transition occurs. 


Company Defense Program 


Mr. Dodds gave as the important 
elements of a company defense pro- 
gram: (1) keep distributors informed 
on all the phases of a company’s 
relationship with them; (2) protect 
brand names by keeping them ever be- 
fore customers and prospects; (3) tell 
long established connections the facts 
about operating difficulties; (4) mod 
ernize catalogs to do a selling job; (5) 
get direct mail campaigns ready now 
to launch when needed; (6) develop 
new sales manual data; and (7) plan 
exhibits and study comparative merits 
of industrial expositions and conven- 
tions. 

The keynote address of the confer 
ence, “Industrial Advertising in a War- 
time Economy,” was delivered by Hor 
ace T. Hunter, president, The MacLean 
Publishing Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
and is reported at length on page 
15. Mr. Hunter asserted thar th 
fundamentals and main objectives ot 
advertising do not change im wartime 
or peacetime and that a company al 
ways has something, tangible or in 
tangible, to sell. He advised that every 
establish a mat 


advertiser should 
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theme or objective, some idea about 
the company and its product that 
should be implanted in the minds of 
prospects and customers, and, above 


all, get news into the copy. 


Broad problems of the industrial ad- 


vertising and marketing man_ were 


treated in an “Information Plus” ques- 
tion and answer session which is treat- 
ed in length on page 31, while view- 
technique and ap- 


Richard 


Newell-Emmett Company, 


points on Copy 
proach were expounded by 
Manville, 
Inc., New York (see page 30), and 
Forrest U. Webster, MacManus, John 


& Adams, Inc., Detroit (see page 25). 


Emergency Advertising 


A session which attracted consider- 
ible attention was a symposium on 
“How Industrial Advertisers Are 
Meeting the Present Emergency,” in 
which selected panels of advertising 
exhibited at the conference were 
brought to the stage and an explana- 
tion given of their techniques. The 
discussion was led by H. H. Simmons, 
Crane Co., Chicago, with the assist- 
ince of Roger L. Wensley, G. M. Bas- 
ford Company, New York; Homer J. 
Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chi- 


cago; and A. Jarvis, Norris-Patterson, 


Ltd., Toronto, who presented a panel 





One good turn deserves another: Retiring- 
president Richard P. Dodds, top left, turns 
over the NIAA gavel to President-elect 
W. D. Murphy following election at the 
Toronto Conference, whereupon President 
Murphy presents Mr. Dodds with a cer- 
tificate of life membership in the NIAA 


New NIAA Officers and Directors 


President, W. 


D. Murphy, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago. 


Vice-president, L. R. Garretson, Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadelphia. 


Vice-president, E. 
Vice-president, ri. ¥. 


N. J. 


C. Howell, The Carboloy Company, Detroit. 


Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, 


Vice-president, Anthony Neher, Century Electric Company, St. Louis. 


Vice-president, L. J. Ort, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O. 


Vice-president, E. A. 
Secretary-treasurer, C. 
Albion, Mich. 
» 


Past -president, R. P. 


Phoenix, Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New 


York. 


D. Davenport, Union Steel Products Company, 


Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O. 


DIRECTORS 


BOSTON Roy D 


Saw & Steel Company, 


Baldwin, Simonds 


Fitchburg 


Mass K. R. Sutherland, Suther 
land-Abbott 
CuHicaco: Frederic I. Lackens, The 


Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Ind.; W. Lane Witt, Crane Co 


CINCINNATI George I Mathews, The 
Lunkenheimer Company: Wm. E 
McFee, American Rolling Mill Con 
pany, Middletown, O 


CLEVELAND: C. B. Cook, The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company: Ernest C 
Roberts, The Clark Controller Com 


pany 


DerTROI Tom Moule, Ralph L 
Wolfe & Associates, Inc Bruce 
Morse, Square D Company 

INDIANAPOLIS: B. C. O'Brien, Roots 
Connersville Blower Corporation, 
Connersville, Ind.: Stanley Murray 
The Perfect Circle Company, Hag 
erstown, Ind 

Los ANGELES: M. R. Klitten, The Mc 
Carty Company: S. C. Eastman, 
Dozer-Graham-Eastman 

Mason-Dixon: J. William Stair, B. M 
Root Company, York, Pa.; Frank 
W. Pensinger, Landis Tool Com 
pany, Waynesboro, Pa 

MILWAUKEE: Arnold J. Andrews, Bu 
cyrus-Erie Company, South Milwau 
kee, Wis.: Walter E. Schutz. Delta 
Mfg. Company 

MINNESOTA: QO. |. Ellertson, 

Works, Inc 


Pic meer 


Minne 


Engineering 


apolis; Lowell H. Swenson, Wn 

Bros Mfg. Company, Minneapolis 
MonTREAL: D. W. Kelley, Canadia 

Industri¢s, Ltd.: <A P Darcel. 


Crane, Ltd 

New Jersey: F. H. Pinkerton, United 
States Rubber Company, New York 
John Coakley, Thos A Edisor > Inc > 
West Orange, N. J 


Natio al headquarters secretary Mildr 


of British industrial advertising. (See 
pictures, page 63.) 

Mr. Jarvis pointed out that in spite 
of the war, British advertisers are 
using humor in copy ridiculing Hitler ; 
and realism—showing a bomber shot 
down; the majority are carrying on 
with selling copy; and a few give 


public thanks for the assistance being 
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2. Webster 


New York: Keith B. Lydiard, Alan 
3ridgman Sanger: C. M. Neighbors, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 


PHILADELPHIA: R. E. Lovekin, R. E 
Lovekin Corporation; A. O. Witt, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pa 


PitTsBURGH: Edmund D. Kennedy, 
Copperweld Steel Company, Glass 
port, Pa.; C. E Herington, Meehan 
ite Research Institute of America 
Inc 

Rockrorp: George R. Holt, W. F. & 
John Barnes Company: M. R. Cross 
man, Barber-Colman Company 


SAN Francisco: R. T. Reinhardt, Cali 
fornia Corrugated Culvert Company, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Gordon W. Mon 
fort, Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
San Leandro, Calif 

St. Louis: Anthony Neher, Century 
Electric Company; Charles W. Bo 
lan, Carter Carburetor Company 

ToLepo: Philip Linne, Owens-Cornins 
Fiberglas Corporation; Allen P. Co! 
by, National Supply Company 

Toronto: J. A. M. Galilee, Canadias 
Westinghouse Company, Ltd., Ham 
ton, Ont.; L. B. Hicks, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Ltd., Ham 
ilton, Ont 

WESTERN-NEwW ENGLAND: George B 
Wright, Nash Engineering Com 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn.; G. M 
Fletcher, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Contr 

YOUNGSTOWN | Hi Taylor, The 
Deming Company, Salem, O.; Wil 
liam S. Miller The General Fire 
proofing Company 

AT-LARGE C. M. Buchanan, Var 
Sant, Dugdale & Company, Balti 
more, Md.: R. D. Hawkins, Han 
mond Machinery Builders Inc.. Kala 
MaZoo Micl 


100 E. Ohio St.. 


Chicags 


rendered by the United States. He 
cautioned that American copy should 
not be used in Canadian or British 
markets because of the difference in 
sales psychology. The speaker alluded 
to a restriction on the amount of in- 
crease in advertising permitted in Can- 
ada and suggested that the govern 


ment should permit advertisers to build 
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ritish atmosphere and Canadian customs pervaded the annual banquet of the NIAA Toronto Conference, as may be seen from this selection of views. Two pik 
t the top show the “Beef Eaters” ceremony in which a huge side of beef on a tray is carried through the hall on the shoulders of four chefs preceded and 
swed by guards to the music of bag pipes. Below is shown the parade of the colors which ended with toasts to the King and the President of the United States 
enter is L. W. Brockington, K. C., Special Wartime Assistant in the Office of the Prime Minister of Canada, speaker of evening, whose subject was “Canada—Two Years a! 












up a reserve fund tor advertising atte 


the Wil 


Kenneth Hopkins, Csr iybar Electric 
Company, New York, 


should be tied in with 


usserted that 
idvert sing 
what the salesmen ire doing ind that 
media 


Copy in mquiry producing 


should be changed to feature engi 


neering ability and othe: points ibout 


1 company Direct mail should take 
the torm of informative material and 
sales literature should be designed to 


conserve salesmen’s time, he declared. 


Mr. Buckley urged advertising men 
ot to neglect INqUIrIes, but to handk 
them promptly ind vive the prospect 
or customer all the facts and explain 
delivery problems clearly 


L. Ware, Western Electric 
York, told how his 


Robert 
Company, New 
company had switched its idvertising 
copy to institutional when the emel!r 


gency demand hit 


Tri-Clad Motor Show 


That showmanship will wet atten 
tion and hold interest was well dem 


onstrated when Willard V. Merrihue, 
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manager, apparatus division of General 
Electric’s publicity department, and a 
staft of assistants reproduced the G-I 
Tri-Clad motor road show which has 


$0,000 industrial 


been given before 
prospects in eighty-seven cities from 


April °41, p. 


14), as this feature played to the big- 


coast to coast (see IM, 


vest audience of the conference. (Sec 
picture, page 130. 

Mr. Merrihue emphasized the im 
portance of such sales promotional ac- 
tivities as the Tri-Clad show by as- 
serting that the glaring weaknesses in 
industrial advertising today are the 
tendency to waste money by spending 
too little to do a complete and thor- 
ough job, and the tendency to expect 
idvertising to carry the ball alone. 
Space advertising and sales promotion, 
he emphasized, no matter how sound 
ly conceived or brilliantly executed, 
will fail to produce results in capital 
goods business unless the field selling 


forces are closely integrated with it. 


The courage to do an advertising 
iob like this,” he said, “can come only 


when you have absolute faith in the 


merits of your product, faith in the 
adequacy of your distribution, and 
faith in the ability of your manufac 
turing organization to produce all the 
demand you can create. 
“When you have this faith, and 
when you have defined your adver 
tising objectives as sharply as you can 
define them, then ‘shoot the works.’ 
you'll be 


You won’t be gambling, 


making one of the soundest invest 
ments in your lifetime. Faith in your 
product that will give you the courage 
to insist on a completely adequate, 
thoroughly integrated advertising and 
selling job will still get the business,” 


he concluded. 


Selling Canadian Market 


Specific data regarding the Canadian 
market and suggestions on how to sell 
it were detailed by Major I. D. Car 
National 


son, manager, Canadian 


Newspapers and Periodicals Associa 
tion. Major Carson emphasized the 
point that the Canadian market will 
not respond to high pressure salesman 
ship and that “well-traveled trails must 


(Continued on page 108) 
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NIAA Protests Proposed Change 


Census of Manufactures 


Resolution passed at Toronto Conference asks hearing 
before final action is taken by House census committee 


@ APPRISED through the story and 
editorial in the September INDuUsTRIAI 
MarKETING of the proposed change in 
the census law which would, among 
other things, destroy the usefulness of 
the biennial Census of Manufactures 
by establishing it on a five-year basis 
effective in 1943, and automatically 
eliminate the 1941 census, the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion passed a resolution at its confer- 
ence in Toronto last month request- 
ng Washington authorities to defer 
final action on bill S. 1627 and several 
bills now before the House Commit- 
tee on the Census until a committee 
ippointed by the president of the 
NIAA could be heard. The commit- 
tee appointed by Retiring President 
Richard P. Dodds in a directors’ meet- 
ng which considered the matter in- 
ludes: Chairman Harry Neal Baum, 
idvertising manager, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago; Robert E. 
\merican Road Builders Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Roland G. E. UIll- 
nan, The Roland G. E. Ullman Or- 
sanization, Philadelphia; and Ralph O. 


Harper, 


McGraw, editor, INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
\ETING. 

Bill S. 1627 passed the Senate Aug. 
|, under the guise of legislation need- 
d to facilitate the work of the Office 
t Production Management by mak- 
ng available to the OPM schedules 
led by manufacturers for the Census 
t Manufactures, and gathering spe- 
il data for its use. Companion bill 
1. R. 5139 now before the House 
ommittee on the Census, and intro- 
‘uced in the House by Rep. Guy L. 
Moser, chairman of that committee, 
urther provides that these data may 

made available to members of Con- 


gress. Although S. 1627 was spon- 
sored by the Bureau of the Census, 
the stationery used by J. C. Capt, 
director of the Bureau, carries this no- 





A RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, the present biennial Cen 
sus of Manufactures is being actively used 
and has proved to be of real value to 
manufacturers of industrial products in 
lowering their costs of distribution through 
more intelligently directed marketing 
efforts; and 

WHEREAS, present manutacturing 
conditions are changing and will continue 
to change so rapidly in the immediate 
future due to the National Preparedness 
Program: and 

WHEREAS, such vital and useful sta 
tistical data on manufacturing activity and 
location of markets as now provided by 
the Census of Manufactures would be 
greatly impaired by any reduction in the 
frequency of this service, be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Indus 
trail Advertisers Association, Inc., with a 
membership of over 1,700 individuals and 
manufacturers interested in the most eco 
nomical marketing and distribution of the 
products bought by business and indus 
try, petition Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H Jones, Director of the Census James 


C. Capt, and Representative Guy L. 


Moser, Chairman of the House Committee 
on the Census and its members, that the 
provisions in bills S. 1627, H. R. 5139, 
and H. R. $232, which would change the 
taking and the issuance of the Census of 
Manufactures from a two-year to a five 
vear basis, be withheld from final action 
until the Committee on the Census may 
confer with a committee appointed by the 
President of this Association to discuss the 
advisability of the proposed legislation or 
any new legislation which would affect the 
present schedule or nature of the Census 
of Manufactures 
A. P. COLBY, Chairman, 
FRED H. PINKERTON, 
M. R. CROSSMAN 
Resolutions Committee, 
NIAA Conference, Toronto, Canada 
Sept. 19, 1941 
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tice across the bottom of the sheet in 
red ink: 

Your reports to the Census Bureau ar 
CONFIDENTIAL. Acts of Congress 
make it unlawful for the Bureau to dis 
close any facts, including names or iden 
tity from your Census reports. Only 
sworn Census employes will see your state 
ments. Data collected will be used solely 
for preparing statistical information con 
cerning the Nation’s population, resources, 
and business activities. Your Census Re 
ports Cannot Be Used for Purposes of 
Taxation, Regulation or Investigation 

Prior to and during the taking of 
the 1939 Census of Manufactures, the 
Bureau of the Census made wide pub- 
lication of the foregoing assurance to 
business through its own _ publica- 
tions and in publicity notices donated 
by business papers and newspapers 
throughout the country. This was 
deemed necessary in order to get full 
codperation of manufacturers when 
approached by census field enumera- 
tors and as a result of this assurance 
the 1939 Census of Manufactures was 
more than ninety-nine per cent com- 
plete and accurate. Those who are 
opposed to the bill mainly because of 
the time element involved also point 
to this provision, which they assert 
would defeat the accuracy of the cen- 
sus because manufacturers would not 
codperate when knowing the most pri- 
vate and vital statistics of their busi- 
ness would be available to members of 
Congress. If this provision does pass, 
immediate legal action is expected on 
the part of a number of large manu- 
facturers to test its constitutionality. 

Industrial marketers who have mo- 
bilized to oppose the bill principally 
because of the provision that the bien- 
nial Census of Manufactures be 
scrapped in favor of a quinquennial 
Census of Industry and Business may 


2! 

















Allen P. Colby, advertising manager, The 
National Supply Company, Toledo, read; 
the report of the NIAA Conference resolu- 
tions committee of which he was chairman 


get ‘important help from other quar 
ters. This was indicated late last 
month when an investigation in Wash 
ington disclosed that the underlying 
motive of the bill now halfway 
through Congress 1s to discard the 
century-old system of field enumera 
tion in favor of a sampling method 
being advanced by New Deal profes 
sors in the Bureau. This plan has not 
been publicly announced and is not 
generally known, even to some Sen 


| 
n 


itors who helped push the bill throug 
the upper house without opposition. 
When the proposed change does gain 
public attention, it is expected that a 
storm of opposition will arise At 
least one Senator already feels that he 
was duped in aiding a measure the 
true purpose of which he was not 
iwa>©re 

That Bureau of the Census ofhcials 
do intend to adopt the sampling sys 
tem popularized by such men as Dr 
George Gallup and Elmo Roper is 
made clear by an ofhcial document 
which has escaped public ittention 
until now The document is a letter 
dated June 6, 1941, signed by Secre 
tarv of Commerce Jesse H. Jones and 
iddressed to the President of the Sen 
it It was sent ilong with a draft ot 
the bill which subsequently becam 
und which passed the Senate 
without opposition or a record vote 


The lettes expla ns the bill, citing four 
essential factors of this proposal os 

The first of these is the quinquen 
nial Census otf Manutactures, Mines, 
ind Business 

The second is the elimination of the 
biennial Census of Manufactures, and 
the substitution therefor of current ot 


t 


periodic data n the fields of manu 
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facturing, mining, business, and such 
other subjects as may be found essen- 
tial for national defense.” 

The third discloses a plan not evi- 
dent from the bill for the elimination 
of the 1941 Census of Manufactures. 
It reads: ““The funds released by elim- 
inating the 1941 Census of Manufac- 
tures can be made immediately avail- 
able to finance this current statistical 
program without additional requests 
for appropriations at this time.” 

The fourth point reveals for the 
first time that sampling will be tried 
if the bill iS enacted. It reads: “It will 
make possible the application of scien- 
tifically proved sampling techniques 
by the Bureau of the Census in the 
many phases of its work, thus reduc- 
ing the costs of the collection and 
compilation of reliable data and in- 
creasing its timeliness.” 

As is customary, this letter was not 
printed in the Congressional Record 
but was merely mentioned there as 
having been referred along with the 
draft of the bill to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

There is no hint in the bill that 
idoption of the sampling technique 1S 
planned. One section, however, is 
couched in such broad language that 
almost anything could be done. It 
reads: “That the number, form and 
subdivision of the inquiries in the 
schedules used to collect the statistical 
data authorized by this section, the 
date or dates to which such data re- 
late, and the areas, including the Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions of the 


United States, and the classes of indus- 





tries, enterprises, establishments, and 
individuals to be covered shall be de- 
termined by the Director of the Cen- 
sus with the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce; and the Director of the 
Census, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, shall be author- 
ized to issue such regulations as may 
be necessary for the collection of such 
statistics.” 

That the Bureau of the Census plans 
a shift to sampling without a direct 
authorization from Congress is consid- 
ered surprising by the few who are 
aware of the true purpose of the bill. 
If such a radical change were pro- 
posed on its own merits alone, at least 
some opposition could be expected to 
arise in Congress. Many jobs, most of 
them filled through patronage appoint- 
ments, would be eliminated. Further- 
more, it would also be argued that the 
value of census statistics would be re- 
duced materially if totals represented 
merely projections ot sample figures. 
Certainly most users of census statis- 
tics would protest strongly on grounds 
that an actual count is the only way 
to be certain of accuracy. Sampling 
surveys have proved their value but 
are themselves based on complete in- 
formation gathered by Census Bureau 
field representatives who rang door- 
bells to get data, rather than through 
mail questionnaires. 

Aside from the revelation of the un 
derlying motive of the bill and action 
taken by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, there have been 
few developments since INDUsTRIAI 


(Continued on page 120) 





All set and eager for the Toronto Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation to get underway last month, the cameraman found this group in the convention hall 
waiting for the curtain to rise on the three-day program: T. W. Tieman, American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati; P. F. Bennister, The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain 
Conn.; Edward V. Creagh, American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., Bridgeport; Roger 
Lyman, Torrington Mfa. Co., Torrington; G. M. Fletcher, The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn 
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By W. DONALD MURPHY 


Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc., Chicago 


NIAA Prepares for Total War Economy 


Activities organized to foster members’ welfare 


and defend advertising against destructive influences 


@ THROUGHOUT the course of 


this conference you are receiving im- 
portant and timely advice on the need 
ind the method of advertising during 
1 wartime economy. It is essential 
that information of this type be dis- 
seminated. It bears intimately on 
your livelihood and mine. As we 
face the perplexities of the future we 
need the help of those who are bur- 
dened with similar problems—we must 
iccelerate, if possible, the free inter- 
change of ideas which is the basis of 
our mutual association. 

But there is a broader and deeper 
ssue than the mere perpetuation of 
our present duties—a more vital ques- 
tion than whether our company’s 
vroducts will be known and wanted 
vhen the present crisis is over. There 

a real doubt as to what sort of an 
conomy will prevail with the return 

peace—a legitimate question as to 
hether we will be permitted to re- 
irn to a system of marketing and 

stribution comparable to that which 

practice today. And advertising’s 
ice in this unpredictable economy is 
cause for genuine concern. 

There is no one whose talents are 

ployed today in the marketing of 

lustrial products but is standing in 
shadow of doubt. The tremend- 
trifles that forecast the mold of 
future are evident to all who do 
blind themselves to reality. The 
urd lengths to which federal con- 
of so-called “false” advertising 
been carried, the threat of tax- 


on to radio and outdoor advertis- 


iddress before the Nineteent! \n- 
Conference of the National Industrial 
rtisers Association, Toronto, Canada, 


1s 14 





W. DONALD MURPHY 
President-Elect, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association 


the raising of the standard of 
professional competency in our field, the 
elimination of trivial, extravagant, or 
meaningless advertising is a further 
purpose of our preparation for war con 


ditions 


ing, the discussion of advertising’s 
right to be considered a legitimate 
cost of business, the control of prices, 
the cigarette and oil monopoly cases— 
all point to a pattern of federal plan* 
ning which threatens the very founda- 
tion of our accustomed freedom. Be- 
lieve me, I am not an alarmist. The 
peril is very near and very personal 
to each of us. 

This is in no sense a political issue. 
NIAA is not, and cannot be, a sound- 
ing board for party purposes. The 
inroads which are being made by de- 


grees on the free exercise of the right 
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to advertise represent a changing senti- 
ment on the part of some economists 
and a substantial portion of the public 
—a trend which industry has made 
little effort to combat and which polit- 
ical leaders give heed to, as they would 
to any popular movement. 

The sincerity of beliefs held by 
those who would alter our distribution 
structure can hardly be questioned; 
this very sincerity is the greatest po- 
tential source of danger. Unless in- 
telligent opposition is organized to 
present the case for business and in- 
dustry, the post-war economy may 
well find advertising throttled under 
federal control. Federal control of 
advertising, through taxation or cen- 
sorship, means, in effect, federal con- 
trol of publications and would be the 
death knell of a free American press. 

Yet most advertising managers and 
their chief executives find it difficult 
to translate such a general warning 
into the specific problems of their own 
business. Pressed with the urgency 
of vital production, they leave to 
others the contemplation of the larger 
and vaguer problems of industry. 


It is for precisely such purposes that 
associations exist—it is as the articu- 
late opinion of North American in- 
dustry that NIAA can function effec- 
tively, in coéperation with other ad- 
vertising and manufacturing associ- 
ations, to combat our common danger, 
to defend our common livelihood 
against unreasonable encroachments. 
If we do not have the vision which 
our profession implies, we deserve to 
forfeit the remaining public support 
which is our strongest armament. As 
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Ernest C. Roberts, left, advertising manager, The Clark Con- 
troller Company, emphasizes a point to a couple of brother 
Clevelanders at the NIAA Toronto Conference last month. 
Listening are Chester W. Ruth, director of advertising, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, and Homer L. Andrews, central! 
| distric! manager, “Architectural Record.” In the background 
is Cerl A. Bloom, Appleton Electric Company, Chicago 







































Among the delegates to the NIAA Toronto Conference from 
Toledo were: Allan P. Colby, advertising manager, The Na- 
tionsl Supply Company; Thomas K. Almroth, advertising 
manager, Owens-Illinois Glass Company; Earl H. Fisher, as- 
sistant to the president, Unicast Corporation; and L. C. 
Kerrick, advertising manager, Surface Combustion Corporation 


part of the preparation of NIAA for a 
total War economy, your othcers are 
organizing to use our available re 
coéperation with every 


What you 


cannot effect individually, we shall 


sources in 


interested business group. 


endeavor to influence as a body. 

The strength of NIAA has never 
been fully tested, its potentialities mn 
the field of public relations have 
scarcely been tapped. It is fortunate 
that at a time when power tor useful 
ness is so sorely needed we should find 
ourselves numerically strong—grown 
beyond the optimism of the most 
visionary supporter of a few short 
vears ago. Let us dedicate a portion 
of this reservoir of power to the pub 
lic good is We conceive it to be, that 
’ benefits of our present economy 
may be preserved—not by stubborn 
esistance to change of anv kind, but 
Dy the pressure ol enlightened popular 


Remote as this program may seem 


to the daily tasks of the individual 
nember, it Ss, unfortunately, mad 

cessary by ul personal deficiencies 
Had professional development, as we 
} ] 


| 
ow define it, » the sole and con 
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stant theme of our endeavors during 
the past nineteen years, it is conceiv- 
able that the position of industrial 
advertising, and its creators, would 
today be unassailable—its place in our 
distribution economy so obvious that 
it would be impregnable. 

Here, then, is a further purpose of 
our preparation for war conditions,— 
the raising of the standard of profes- 
sional competency in our field, the 
elimination of trivial, extravagant or 
meaningless advertising and the devel- 
opment of craftmanship to a point 
where industrial advertising is used as 
precisely and effectiv ely for a specific 
task as any shop production tool. In 
defending ourselves against critical 
changes let us put our own house in 
order by removing the causes for 
censure. 

This is a gargantuan task. It would 
be foolish to maintain that we possess 
the knowledge, the facilities or the 
money to carry on so all-embracing 
an activity to its full extent. We 
can and will, however, furnish as part 
of your Association’s benefits, immedi- 
ate reference data on your major prob- 
lems as quickly as such material can 
be set up and distributed. 

We are indebted to President Dodds 
for his address at the opening session 
of the conference. In that talk he 
clearly outlined responsibilities which 
the advertising man can and must 
issume. A_ past president, Charles 
McDonough, contributes the thought 
that advertising men are particularly 
suited to the task of aiding their ad- 
ministrative executives in planning for 
the future. The very nature of indus- 
trial advertising cultivates a long 
term perspective in the mind of the 
advertising man—it necessitates a 
detachment from the problems of the 
present, since the full effectiveness of 
scarcely be 


promotional plans can 


realized for many months or even 
years. This ability to look forward 
constructively and imaginatively can 
well be directed to channels of plan- 
ning which will justify continuous, 
substantial advertising in spite of 


present abnormal shortages of ma- 
terials. 

Thus the creative advertising man 
may, in his own work, parallel the 
ictivity which only united action can 


ichieve in the field as a whole. 


It is important, for the purpose of 
this report, to realize that association 
ictivities divide thus sharply into gen- 
eral problems affecting all industry 


ind specific problems of the advertis 





ing manager in his company. On the 
basis of this division NIAA has re- 
organized its activities along func- 
tional lines. 

I am going to describe this reorgan- 
ization briefly, but remember, please, 
that none of your ofhcers or directors 
is concerned primarily with details of 
procedure. Our only concern, and 
yours, is what value will be added to 
your membership by this plan. Con- 
sider then that this is not a descrip- 
tion, but a promise—a pledge of bene- 
fit even greater than you have thus 
far received. 

We have classified all the functions 
of NIAA in two divisions. The first 
has to do with the administrative con- 
duct of the association. It has three 
sections: Public Relations, Chapter 
Relations and Corporate Relations. 
Public Relations include all contact 
with other organizations and the pub- 
lic; Chapter Relations obviously in 
clude membership, personal and chap- 
ter, and chapter procedure; Corpora- 
tion Relations relate to the Finance, 
Legal and Headquarters Office. 

The second main division is Pro- 
fessional Development. It attempts 
to cover in three sections every duty 
of an advertising manager: (1) The 
creation or production of advertising; 
(2) the placing of advertising (or 
media); and (3) the administrative 
functions of an advertising manager. 

The two main divisions, each with 
their three sections, provide portfolios 
for six vice-presidents and the secre- 
tary-treasurer. No one man has un- 
duly heavy duties, but rather is able 
to concentrate his time and thought 
on a sixth-segment of the total ac- 
tivity. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to visualize 
the six sections and their interrelation 
without a diagram. I would be sur- 
prised if it meant much more to you 
now than a rather ordinary and typi 
cal organization chart. I will be very 
much surprised six months from now 
if it does not mean a great deal to 
you. (See chart, IM, Aug.’41, p. 98. 

This is the flowering of the seed 
of Professional Development planted 
three years ago when Stan Knisely was 
president. It has blossomed from 
one-man evangelical campaign to 
reorganization of the entire activities 


Today it is NIAA. 


am glad that this is so. If it was 


setup. I, tor one 
important that we should increase oul 
competency in the days before we 


. 


knew what priorities meant, if greate 


(Continued on page 114) 
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By FORREST U. WEBSTER 


MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit 


Arne Industrial Buyers People? 


The chief difference between industrial and consumer 
advertising is that consumer advertisers realize that 
buyers are people and must be treated as humans 


@ AS THE contact man on one of 
the leading beer accounts in Michigan, 
{ had occasion some time ago to 
imalyze the advertising of many so- 
cilled consumer products trying to 
find out why some of this advertising 
wis apparently so successful. 

Because of my long interest in in- 
dustrial advertising I found myself 
making comparisons between con- 
sumer and = industrial advertising. 
Without any particular determination 
to do so, I discovered I was trying to 
find out what the consumer people did 
etter than the industrialists, as well 

what the industrialists did best. 

Right at the start, let me say that, 
count for count, the consumer boys 
iave a lot to learn from the industrial 
dvertisers, but that is not my subject. 

The topic, “Are Industrial Buyers 
eople?”” stems back to the one big 
indamental answer to the question, 
What Can 


From Consumer Advertising?’ 


Industrial Advertisers 


It seems to me that the one big 
ference between the advertisers for 
cessful consumer products and 
ost advertisers of industrial prod- 
ts hinges around the fact that the 
ccessful consumer advertiser never 
ems to forget that the consumer is a 
man being—a man or a woman— 

men, not women, but A man or 
woman, A consumer. In_ other 
rds, the prospects and customers 
PEOPLE with all the strength and 
the frailties of human beings. Al- 
ys is the thought present that it 
the individual human being that 


ust be sold. 


ed on an address efore the Nine 
Annual Conference of the National 
trial Advertisers Association To 
(Canada, Sept 17 1S 19 





FORREST U. WEBSTER 


an idea implanted in the humai 


ind through the emotions is more dif 
ficult to changae and is more likely to 
stick than an dea mplanted by means 


oF; reasoning 


But when we examine this fact 
through the eyes of some of our in- 
dustrial advertisers, it brings a paradox 
into focus, for many of these same 
individual human beings who are be- 
ing appealed to by the consumer ad- 
vertisers are the men who are the 


buyers of industrial products. 


Are industrial buyers people? Or 
better, do they cease being people 
when they enter the sacred portals of 
their office at 9:00 a. m. and remain 
there until 5:00 p. m.? When I ex- 
amine the pages of our leading busi- 
ness papers I am struck with the great 
number of advertisers who seem to 
feel that these buyers are not human— 
who seem to feel that they become 
mechanical men—automatons, out of 


whom, when you feed into their brains 
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a mass of cost figures, will come an 
order when the salesman calls. 

If these industrial advertisers are 
right, if the industrial buyer, the 
superintendent of the factory, the 
purchasing agent or the master me 
chanic—if these men throw off their 
humanness, stifle their emotions while 
they are “at business,” then what hap 
pens when during their lunch hour 
they inadvertently pick up the local 
newspaper or a copy of The Saturday 
Evening Post or Liberty instead of fol- 
lowing their usual practice of looking 
through their favorite business paper? 
(Yes, I have seen those surveys, too. ) 

The men who write the advertising 
in the consumer publications have the 
industrial advertiser’s buyer pegged as 
a person, an individual, a human being. 
The advertising in these general maga 
zines appeals to his emotions, his weak 
nesses, his pride, and his prejudices. 

Of course, you are all two jumps 
ahead of me. You probably think the 
subject never should have been brought 
up in the first place. A leopard can 
not change its spots——or a zebra his 
stripes anymore than a man can cease 
having human reactions because he is 
sitting behind a desk in a_ business 
office, or superintending a factory. His 
interests may change, but his reactions 
to an appeal to his human emotions 
never change. 

Right there is my answer to the 
question—“Are Industrial Buyers Peo 
ple?” They are people. And if more 
industrial advertisers would keep this 
fact in mind, I believe we would see 
an even greater improvement in indus- 
trial advertising. We would see it im- 
prove along many lines. Time per 


mits covering only three of these, and 
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Broad smiles greeted members of the National Industrial Advertisers Association as they met 


at the Toronto Conference last month. 


Those in the foreground here are worn by “Bill” 


McFee, The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O.; W. Lane Witt, Crane Co., 
Chicago; Arthur J. Brady, Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O.; W. J. Fitzgerald, 
‘The Iron Age," Pittsburgh; David A. Wolff, Edwin L. Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward S. Lawson (rear), The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass.; and J. U. Farley, Domestic 
Engineering Company, Chicago. Total registration of the conference was in excess of 700 


again I go back to the comparison be- 
tween consumer advertising and in- 
dustrial advertising. 

It seems to me that the successful 
consumer advertisers keep everlasting- 
ly at it. They realize the many dis- 
tractions of modern living require a 
constant repetition of their advertising 
message. They realize it takes time 
to consummate a sale; that time must 
elapse between the planting of the 
idea in the minds of their prospect; 
that it would be nice to possess or 
own, or enjoy the pleasure of a prod 
uct, until the time when circum- 
stances make it possible for the pros 
pect to purchase it. 

When it comes to the advertising 
of what the consumer advertisers term 
“impulse items”—such items as ciga 
rettes or beer, they realize that habits 
ire not easily broken, that sometimes 
many pages must be torn off the 
calendar before something occurs that 
will cause the prospect to change 
brands—to break a habit. 

Just as an example, a friend of 
mine who was in the cigarette busi 
ness has discovered that many women 
who do not smoke at the present time 
have the desire to do so, but for one 
another, do not. 


reason or Perhaps 


their mothers disapprov ec, OF their 
brothers or their husbands do not be- 
lieve in women smoking. But some day 
they intend to. What brand will they 
smoke? Who knows? But one thing is 
certain that the successful cigarette 
advertisers are not going to let these 
women forget their particular brand. 

The successful consumer advertisers 
know that countless new prospects are 


coming into their markets every year 
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or every day. These individuals must 
be told about their products before 
they become buyers, or it will be too 
late. 

If more industrial advertisers and 
particularly the management of in- 
dustrial companies realized that their 
prospects and customers are people, 
are human and therefore forget easily 
and do not like to break habits, 
there would not be so much cancella- 
tion and stopping of advertising be- 
cause factories are “oversold at the 
present time’ or because “business is 
so bad that no one is buying anything” 
in other times. 

Of course, advertising is considered 
advertisers 


differently by consumer 


than by industrial advertisers. The 
consumer people look on advertising 
as an integral part of their sales force 
—as the only salesman who contacts 
the ultimate buyer. 

Industrial advertisers usually look 
on their sales force as more important 
than their advertising. Too many of 
them look on advertising as something 
for which they are forced to spend 
r.oney—because their competitors ad- 
vertise. Or as one gentleman told me 
yesterday at luncheon, the chair- 
man of the board of his company 
stated that the only reason he could 
see for advertising was to support the 
trade journals of the industry. 

Perhaps it is only logical that in- 
dustrial management looks on its ad- 
vertising as secondary. In practically 
every case industrial orders are brought 
in by salesmen, therefore the adver- 
tising does not produce the business; 
the sales force does. Of course, the 


answer to that one is easy, but it seems 
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to be all summed up in this little story: 

In a heated argument the sales man- 
ager of an industrial company de- 
manded of the advertising manager to 
be told of just one order that had ever 
been brought in by advertising. The 
advertising manager told him that he 
would answer the question if in turn 
the sales manager would tell of just 
one instance when the sun ever put 
the hay crop in the barn. 

If industrial management would 
just learn this one lesson from con- 
sumer advertising—that the industrial 
buyer is human and for that reason 
must be advertised to constantly, that 
advertising is the sun that ripens the 
crop of orders—even if it doesn’t put 
them in the warehouse, then there 
would not be this talk around this 
conference of how to prevent man- 
agement from cutting out advertising 
because of an oversold condition. 

You don’t hear that talk around the 
headquarters of consumer advertisers. 
They might have to trim their adwer- 
tising program to fit their income— 
but to cut it out—never! 

The second lesson which the con- 
sumer advertisers can teach industrial 
advertisers is this: Advertise a basic 
idea applying to the company or the 
product. The 


realizing that the man or woman read- 


consumer advertiser 
ing the advertising is human knows 
that he or she can absorb and remem- 
ber one idea, but that more than one 
might overburden him or her. And | 
do not mean it might overburden or 
overtax the prospect’s mentality, al- 
though in some cases, that is true. | 
mean it might impose on the pros- 
pect’s willingness to put himself out 
by trying to remember more than one 
basic idea about a product. 

It is true that many industrial ad- 
vertisers have learned this lesson (in 
fact, perhaps the consumer advertisers 
learned it from these leading industrial 
advertisers) but they are all too few 
compared with the total industrial ad- 
vertisers. 

Of course, many industrial adver 
tisers keep saying month after month, 
“Cut With Our 
There is no disputing the fact that 


Costs Gadgets.” 
cost savings are of prime interest to 
Mr. Industrial Buyer, But he is human 
And when everyone making the prod 
ucts which he uses advertises that 
their machine cuts costs more—Mr 
Human Buyer knows they can’t all 
be right. 

In my opinion, advertising which 


(Continued on page 60) 























By MAJOR I. D. CARSON 


Manager, Canadian National Newspapers & Periodicals Association, Toronto 


Selling the Canadian Marhet 


The Canadian market requires special analysis and an 


approach in keeping with its definite peculiarities 


@ CANADIANS are a careful people 
—not readily intrigued by extravagant 
werds or actions. In the mass, it is 
not easy to get to know them quickly. 
Of the three great English-speaking 
groups best known to you, Canadians 
ire more conservative and harder to 
sell than either Americans or the sup- 
posedly “difficult” British. 

“High pressure” salesmen have vir- 
tually disappeared from the Canadian 
scene. Either they failed to find lush 
pastures or have retired to recover 
from battering their noggins against 
uncompromisingly stony walls. 

Canadians are extraordinarily partial 
to their own points of view. They 
idmit the existence of many distinc- 
tive, not to say peculiar, constituents 
n the makeup of their institutions, 
their communities and their way of 
ite. 

Superficially, these differences are 
vot readily discernible, particularly to 
the visitor who spends only a few 
jours or days with us. But, when 
that visitor sets out to convert his 
ttle tour of discovery into a business 
<pedition, he will begin to appreciate 

significant fact. While there un- 
oubsedly may be gold in those Cana- 
lian hills, there are also well-travelled 
uils of our own blazing that must be 
sllowed to the successful consumma- 
on of every marketing enterprise 

thin our borders. 


New Census Figures 


Our new census figures are not yet 
uilable but, if we may assume a 
ormal rate of change throughout the 


ust decade, we have today a popula- 


rom an address before the Nineteenth 

ial Conference of the National Indus- 
Advertisers Association Toronto 
17 18, 19 








MAJOR |. D. CARSON 


when you come to us seeking an 
expansion of your domestic markets and 
tell us about yourselves and your prod- 
ucts and services in words and ways that 
we can understand, vou will find us not 
only willing to buy, but wanting to be- 
come your customers and your friends. 


tion of 11,530,000, comprising some- 
thing over 2,980,000 families. 

Canada is a land of magnificent 
distances—according to the travel 
books. For those interested in selling 
the Canadian market this means that 
our density of population, anticipat- 
ing the 1941 census, is 3.32 persons 
per square mile; excluding the sparsely 
populated Territories of the New 
North, 5.74 persons per square mile. 
This compares with 10.4 for Ontario 
and 6.04 for Quebec. Contrast these 
figures with 44.2 persons per square 
mile in the United States. 

Although Canada is still largely 
agricultural, urban dwellers have, since 
1931, exceeded the numbers living 
upon the land. And the new census 
will probably show that about fifty- 


five per cent of our people now dwell 
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in cities and towns. Sixty years ago 
less than twenty per cent of our pop- 
ulation was urban. 

We have about 25,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments in the Dominion; 
15,600 wholesale establishments, and 
something over 125,000 retail stores. 

The total annual gross value of our 
manufactures, in a population not 
much greater than that of the State 
of Pennsylvania, is about $3,500,000,- 
000. Our current yearly retail sales 
will probably total $2,797,000.000 


Five Marketing Zones 


While Canada contains nine prov- 
inces—and northern territories of 
growing importance—it is Customary 
to think of the country as logically 
divided into five marketing zones. 
All selling and advertising plans pretty 
well adhere to this pattern. 


These zones are: 


1. Tut 


New Brunswick; Prince Edward 


MariTIMES—Nova_ Scotia; 


Island. 


Nm 


QueBpec—Largely French-speak- 
ing. 

3. Ontario—The principal produc- 
ing and consuming area. 

4. Prairie Provinces — Manitoba; 
Saskatchewan; Alberta; North- 
West Territories. 

§. British COLUMBIA 

The Yukon)—An area princi- 

pally devoted to lumbering, 


(Including 


mining, fisheries and transpor- 
tation—scenically, one of the 
most richly endowed on earth. 


Markets and Methods in Canada 


Canada constitutes a large and im- 
portant market, covering a great area 


where distances between customers are 
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Only a few have the privilege to eat at this table at the annual NIAA Conference because 


it's the annual dinner of the past presidents 


At the Toronto Conference last month the 


group included, around the table, Charles McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company, 
New York; R. Davison, The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York; Forrest U. Webster, Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit; William E. McFee, The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O.; F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee; James R. Kearney, Jr., 
J. R. Kearney Corporation, St. Louis; Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation, New York; Keith 
J. Evans, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, founder president of the association; and 


Stanley A. Knisely, executive vice-president 


often long. Despite our small popu- 


lation, we are nevertheless the fifth 
trading country of the world and, for 
some years, have been the second larg 


est customer of the United States. 

In approaching this market it must 
be remembered that approximately 
the population is lo- 


Quebec , 


one-quarter of 
cated in the Province of 
where eighty per cent of the people 
ure French—ct donnent la préférence 
aux courtiers de commerce qui parlent 
couramment |i patois de Canada-bas. 
This preference for French-speaking 
salesmen applies more specifically to 
the wholesale and retail trades. The 
great majority of mills and factories 
in Quebec are controlled and man 
iged by English-speaking personnel. 

Again, one must recognize that buy 
ing centers are widely separated, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada, and the 
country as a whole, because of the 
peculiar characteristics of its distinc- 
tively different marketing zones, calls 
for a clear understanding of special 
situations that require varied and indi 
vidual treatment. 

From the standpoint of federal and 
differing provincial regulations, price 
structures, methods of transportation, 
ind dissimilar methods of distribution 
is between marketing zones, a very 
careful study of the ways of doing 
business in all parts of Canada will 
repay the prospective seller in this 


2 irket 


First Get the Facts 


American manufacturers who have 
no connection here would be well ad- 
vised to send a trained market investi 
gator to Canada to explore thoroughly 


the possibilities of the market and the 
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The Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York 


methods most likely to produce desired 
results, 

Sometimes it is advisable to have 
an American line manufactured or 
assembled in Canada. There is no 
hard and fast rule about this. Very 
often a study of the tariff structure 
will determine when such an arrange- 
ment is desirable. It may be generally 
stated that at present the Canadian 
Customs Tariff, even on items not 
modified by existing trade agreements, 
is a reasonably low one, particularly 
on many commodities of a class or 
kind not made in Canada. Although 
the rate of duty may be “nil” or 
“nominal” under the Intermediate 
Tariff, which applies to Americar im- 
ports, there are other important cost 
factors to be considered. 


For example, Canadian dollars pay 
1 premium of 11 per cent due to the 
exchange differential which 


United States 


foreign 
presently favours the 
dollar. For the duration, a war ex- 
change tax of 10 per cent ts being im 
posed on the value for duty of all 


Also, 


a federal sales tax of 8 per cent is 


goods imported into Canada. 


levied on the duty-paid value of all 
imports. Excise taxes and excess profits 
taxes present other forms of impost 


that should be thoroughly explored. 


For those who have an interest in 
distribution through wholesale chan- 
nels, differences of method between 
Eastern and Western Canada call for 
careful study. Again, owing to great 
distances between centres of popula- 
tion, western manufacturers’ agents 
and wholesalers stand in a different 
relationship to the manufacturer than 


will be found prevailing in the more 
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densely populated marketing zones of 


eastern Canada. 
Sales Representation 


In considering ways and means of 
getting business in the Canadian mar 
ket, the recognized method, of course, 
is to take advantage of existing selling 
organizations or to establish a branch 
assembling plant and build a new sales 
force. Usually, the former method 
precedes the latter. Many Canadian 
industries now thriving have been de 
veloped in just this sequence. 

It goes without saying that prope: 
sales connections must be well and 
truly established to provide effective 
coverage of the field. More than a 
few American firms have assumed that 
their representatives can visit Canada 
once or twice a year and thus provide 
adequate sales coverage. Obviously, 
their experience has not been too 
happy. 

The United States manufacturer, 
not immediately concerned with the 
need for a branch-ofhice or plant set 
up in Canada, has two courses open 
to him: 

1. His representatives must make 
frequent trips to Canada and devote 
sufhcient time to overcoming the 
handicap of great distances between 
buying centres and to mastering the 
idiosyncrasies of buyers in widely dif 
fering parts of the country, or 


2. He 


sales representatives who have an in 


should appoint Canadian 
timate know ledge of his prospects and 


marketing 


competitors in the five 





Up for a stretch between sessions at th: 
NIAA Toronto Conference: Olaf F. Vea 
Genera! Electric Company, Schenectady 
N. Y.; Edward S. Lawson, advertising man 
ager, The Foxboro Company, Foxbor: 
Mass.; and Willard V. Merrihue, manages 
publicity department, apparatus divisior 
General Electric Company, Schenectad 
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W. H. Evans, assistant general manager, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, chairman of the Panels Com- 
mittee of the NIAA Toronto Conference, 
reading the list of winners in the competition 


zones and who can demenstrate their 
competence to interpret his policies 
ind present his line to his logical cus- 
tomers wherever they are to be found 
between Cape Breton and Vancouver 


Island. 


Developing Favorable 
Public Opinion 

The development of a favorable 
body of public opinion and the direc- 
tion of that opinion into channels 
useful to the advertiser constitute one 
the major problems of the whole 
marketing operation in Canada. 

While it has been generally accepted 
that consumer advertising must follow 
the securing of adequate distribution 
ind the display of consumer goods at 
the point of sale, industrial advertising 
s of another character. In this coun- 
try such advertising in suitable busi- 
ess publications may very well 
»roceed or march with the search fo- 
ind establishment of suitable Canadian 
epresentatives and dealers. 

American and Canadian surveys of 
eading habits have thoroughly estab- 
shed the fact that Canadian publica- 
ons receive unusually careful reading. 
‘he foremost American research spe- 
lists have testified to the extraor- 
nary penetration and reader accept- 
ce of Canadian periodicals of all 


nds. 


tecognition of Canadian Editors 


Over the years, the publishing in- 
stry of Canada has rendered an ex- 
ptionally competent service to its 
iders and to its advertisers. Many 


its accomplishments have been note- 








ever exhibited. 


BRONZE PLaAQues, Limitep Division 
(Under $40,000) 


The Lamson & Sessions Company 

The Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Company 

E. M. Dart Mfg. Company 

Dumore Company 

Acme Machine Company 

Ronalds Advertising Agency 
(Provincial Paper Company) 


BRONZE PLAQUES, OPEN Division 
(Over $40,000) 


Hercules Powder Company 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Warner & Swasey Company 

Jenkins Bros. Ltd. (Canada) 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 

Bristol Company 

Gutta Percha Paint & Rubber, Ltd 
(Canada) 

United States Steel Corporation 


NIAA Panel Awards at Toronto Conference 


@ FORTY industrial advertisers received awards for their panels of 
advertising material displayed at the NIAA Toronto Conference last month. 
The selections were made from more than 250 panels, the largest number 


Although entries were made according to the standard NIAA product 
classifications, because of the great number of entries the judges decided 
to make the awards regardless of these divisions in order to spread them 
more judiciously. The trophies consist of bronze plaques which go to 
presidents of the companies whose advertising was selected, and certificates 
to the advertising managers. The winners were announced as follows: 


Strathmore Paper Company 

Crompton &@ Knowles Loom Works 

Aridye Corporation 

The Container Corporation of America 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
(Canada) 


HONORABLE MENTION: Elwell 
Parker Electric Company; Eaton Mfg 
Company; Link-Belt Speeder Corpora 
tion: Spicer Mig Company; Veeder 
Root, Inc.: Barber-Colman Company, 
Ltd.; R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Company: B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company: Square D Company of Can 
ada, Ltd.; The Plaskon Company: Nor 
ton Company: Hoover Ball Bearing 
Company; Denham Company; Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company: The Klauer 
Mfg. Company; The Texas Company; 
National Aluminate Corporation; Ana 
conda Wire & Cable Company: Horton 
Spheroid Division, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company; Line Material Com 
pany 


The Copy Chasers’ selections of the ten most outstanding campaigns 
exhibited at the conference will be found on page 95. 











worthy and its editors have frequently 
received international recognition for 
their work. To mention only two: 

It is recalled that in one year the 
Associated Business Papers conferred 
their first prize of $500 upon the edi- 
tor of a Toronto publication—Hard- 
ware © Metal—for the best piece of 
editorial work performed during the 
year by any one of 160 business pa- 
pers published in the United States 
and Canada. 

On another occasion, the editor of 
a Montreal paper — Pulp & Paper 
Magazine of Canada — was awarded 
the gold medal given annually for 
the greatest contribution to the 
progress of the pulp and paper indus- 
try on the North American continent. 

The winning of _ international 
awards does not, however, connote the 
international character of a periodical. 
Canadian publications are essentially 
national in editorial outlook and read- 
ership. The fact that many of them 
have considerable circulation in the 
United States and elsewhere through- 
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out the world does not alter their na- 


tional character. 


National Character of 
Business Papers 


Canadian periodicals, both English 
and French, are designed to give very 
complete coverage of their respective 
fields in Canada. In viewpoint and 
purpose they are essentially domestic 
publications, concerned first and al- 
ways with the hard economics of 
Canadian commerce, industry and 
finance. 

Because of their editorial integrity 
and as a consequence of much success 
ful enterprise over the past fifty years, 
these papers are being read with con- 
fidence and belief by those who con- 
stitute the great mass of your 


Canadian prospects and customers. 


The primary function of industrial 
journalism is the dissemination § of 
knowledge in its practical and eco- 
nomic application to industry. Busi- 
ness papers are an outgrowth of the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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By RICHARD MANVILLE 


Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., New York 


How te Create and Select Winning 
Judustrial Advertisements 


An analysis of thousands of industrial and consumer 


ads reveals 


@ MY JOB in the Newell-Emmett 
Company is to appraise and analyze 
every ad going through that shop, and 
to collect and analyze the results 
from all ads as the results come in. 

In addition, for the past six years 
| have been collecting results from 
millions of dollars worth of ads—na 
tional, mail order, and industrial— 
from all outside sources. As a result 
of this work, I find that it is possible 
to tell whether an ad is good or poor. 

In analyzing these thousands of 
pieces ot copy, I divided them accord 
ing to their results into groups of 
‘good” and “poor” and then asked: 

“What is it that ‘good’ ads con- 
tain—what common denominator runs 
through these successful ads?” 

Not one, but seven basic principles 
urose to the surface. I didn’t invent 
them, your customers did. The results 
established these patterns W hich I sim- 
ply recorded. 

And when your copywriter, or your 
igency gives you some ads to O. K.., 
these seven principles, | know—based 
on experience with copy chiefs of 
other agencies and other advertisers 
who have written me telling how well 
it works for them—will help you do 
1 more intelligent job of deciding 
which ad to run, which ad to throw 
out, and how to make your ads more 
eftective. 

Ads in the study represented con- 
sumer, mail order, and industrial ads. 
They represent not only so-called 
selling” ads, but also so-called “in- 
stitutional” ads. 

Betore 


getting into the master 


4.4. 
- 
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institu- 


The prin- 


check-list, one word abou 
tional or “sustaining” ads. 
ciples which turn out more effective 
“selling” ads apply with equal force 
to institutional ads. 

1 realize from talking to editors 
and advertisers, that many of you 
don’t want to sell goods right now. 
That you can’t if you wanted to. 
That you have no goods to sell. But 
the principles I’m discussing apply to 
They will tell 


you not only how to advertise, but 


your adv ertising too. 


help insure that the ads you do O. K. 
are the best ads for you to run. 
There is no mysterious demarcation 
between active selling copy that is 
supposed to get immediate response 
and so-called sustaining or institu- 
tional copy. Only the mechanics of 
the final act are different. In one case, 
your customer sends in a dollar or an 
inquiry. In the other, he reads the 


ad and— 





Successful Ads Are— 


1, Correctly geared to the right 
market; 

>. They offer satisfaction most 

clearly; give customer what 

he wants— 

With the least possible dis- 

traction (are relevant), 

In the most specific manner; 

Are believable, and 

Offer a product, service, or 

information to your customer 

or prospect at least expendi- 

ture of effort— 

7, Or money. 











seven basic principles underlie success 


1. Either he sends for further in- 
formative literature which keeps your 
customers wanting to buy the prod- 
uct, even though you cannot sell him, 
or 

2. He gets a message and you 
know he is getting your message in 
the exact shade and shape you in- 
tended, because you’ve tested it. 

The tragic waste in much “institu 
tional” advertising today is in not let 
ting the customer do anything about 





it. Let your reader do something 
even if that something consists in tak- 
ing an attitude. 

Your business is different? Your 
customers are not. Your customers 
are people governed by simple basic 
emotions. Only the details ef your 
ads are different. But the basic objec- 
tive—which you put into your ads— 
is the same. 

Here’s what I mean. Take two 
completely different industries—raw 
heavy 
your ads read—and 


chemicals and oonstructien. 
The way to get 
acted on—based on these principles— 
is to offer help, something of interest, 
to your reader. Talk about him, not 
you, and how /e’ll profit from what 
you have! 

The bulldozer operator might want 
to know how short a radius you: 
tractor might turn. The chemica! 
engineer wants to know among othe: 
things the factor of impurity in you: 
chemical. (One actually had a stil! 
blow up in his face because a manu 
facturer omitted telling him.) 

But here’s the common denomina 
tor: Each man wants to know, thoug! 
the details are different, how to do 


better job at his job, and earn mor 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Questions about industrial marketing and advertising 
answered by a panel of experts at Toronto Conference 


njormation Plus 


it 


@ ONE OF THE teatures of the 
NIAA Toronto Conference program 
was a panel session in which a group 
of experts answered questions which 
had been submitted by members as 
part of the program preparation. 
James R. White, sales manager, Clo- 
ver Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Conn., 
was master of ceremonies and mem- 
bers of the panel included P. C. Sow- 
ersby, assistant advertising manager, 
Lamp Department, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland; Albert M. 
Wearstler, Wearstler Advertising, Inc., 
Youngstown; Eldridge R. Haynes, 
publisher, Modern Industry; Paul L. 
Callahan, assistant manager ad~ertis- 
ing and sales promotion, Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown; and G. A. 
Brace, sales manager, Ferranti Electric, 
Ltd., Toronto. Andy Surge, the Fer- 
ranti Electric talking character, injec- 
ted a humerous note now and then. 

\ few of the questions and answers 
which made up this part of the pro- 


gram are given herewith: 


Can advertising department do any- 
thing to improve labor and employe 
relations in the plant—(avoid strikes, 
fc.) ? 

Mr. Sowrerspy—Indirectly, much 
in be done in this direction. In many 
ndustrial plants sales promotion ac- 
ivities are connected with personnel 
nprovement and welfare committees, 
iterdepartment athletic contests, pic- 
ics, etc., can be sponsored, depending, 

course, on the type of plant, avail- 
bility of playgrounds, and working 


yurs of employes. 


How can we codperate to keep cen- 
rship from hurting our advertising 
opy? Personally, I don’t believe in 
ragging about defense orders and I 
m't want to show pictures and give 
cations that could be used by the 
nemy in case of war. On the other 
and, a complete shut-down on photos 
nd factual matter would make many 
our ads flat and uninteresting. 


Mr. SowEeRSBY—Definitely it would 
seem to be un-American to brag about 
defense orders. We all know there 
are millions of dollars being placed 
daily in defense orders, and if we are 
capable of filling those orders we 
should obtain our share. The skilful 
advertising manager will be able to 
work the defense theme into his copy 
without over-doing it. We know it 
makes for interesting reading and there 
is no reason why you couldn’t use an 
illustration of an airplane in getting 
over the story of your product, even 
though your goods were only indirect- 
ly associated with the production of 


planes. 


Discuss the best type of advertising 
and sales promotion or other activities 
when plant capacity has been com- 
pletely sold out. 

Mr. Brace—It seems to me that 
this condition is really only a tempo- 


rary one as most plants are only sold 


out for a few months ahead, although 
there is every prospect of future busi 
ness continuing indefinitely. However, 
that future business must still be sold 
in most cases, and in many companies 
not all lines are by any means over- 
sold. This question was well answered 
in an article in the August issue of 
INDUSTRIAI MARKETING _ entitled 
“Practical Advertising Under Defense 
Conditions” by Mr. Kenneth W. 
Akers, and I can’t do better than to 
quote a few of the points he makes: 
“Advertising today should keep the 
friends your company has and make 
new friends for that critical day when 
the war is over. Explain delays and 
substitutions to your customers due to 
priorities. If you make defense equip- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, ad- 
vertise it definitely in such a way as 
to reflect credit on your regular prod- 
ucts and improve your company’s 


reputation for engineering ability, de- 





James R. White, director of sales, Clover Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Conn., officiating at the 
“Information Plus’ session of the NIAA Toronto Conference. The experts along the table are: 
G. A. Brace, Ferranti Electric Limited, Toronto; Paul L. Callahan, Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, O.; Andy Surge, Ferranti Electric stooge; Eldridge R. Haynes, "Modern Indus- 
try,"" New York; Albert M. Wearstler, Wearstler Advertising, Inc., Youngstown, O.; and P. C. 
Sowersby, General Electric Company, Cleveland. Questions had been submitted by members 
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Resting between dances at the NIAA Toronto Conference, the cameraman found these interesting groups: LEFT, Mr. and Mrs. T. Stanley Glover, Russell 


and Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Hicks, General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. CENTER, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Reesey, Cincinnati Milling Machine Com; 








ment, etc.” 
Can a dehnit program tn di vcloped 


to convince the public that advertis 


ing is a justified part of distribution 
eflort? 

Mr. Wearsriter—Ballyhoo, un 
proven idvertising claims, and a lot 


of plain “horntooting” are a question 
ible part ot industrial distribution and 


t b 


can’t be justified but informtaion 


ibout a product, its merits, its util 
ity, and where and how it can be pur 
ire essential to economical dis 


But 


al de veloped to sel] this to the yublic : 
I I 


‘ h is¢ d 


| 
tribution Low can a program 


Such an educational project might 
well be originated at this NIAA Con 
ference The cooperation of other 


manufacturers ind associations, pub 


lishers and other inedia could be en- 
listed. Some mass media must be used 
to carry the story to the public. This 
would cost money, but, with all the 


crack pot theories that have been ad 


vanced these last few years, it is high 
time for those who believe in our sys 
tem of business, production, distribu 
tion, COMpetitive .dvertising and sell 
ing, to dig down in their pockets and 
furnish the money to inform the pub 
the value of idvertising 


lic ot true 


economic i] d stribution 


Hou 


; j 
advertising he justified on the basis of 


, 
can the cost of busin 


traceable inquiries? 


Mr. Haynes—lIt can’t. Some maga 
7ines, ind some ids pull better than 
others. But, I know of no manufac 
turer or agency who justifies business 


paper idvertising solely on the basis 


of inquiries Low priced consume 


} 


voods, bought DY individuals, such 1s 


books, patent medicines and mail order 


sold if I 


' 


tems are occasionally proht 


by direct orders produced by advertis 
ing. Burt, 
volve the expenditure of hundreds o1 


thousands of 


most industrial products in 


dollars; involve the par 
] 


ticipation of several ind viduals in the 
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services of a salesman, a sales engineer, 
ora distributor representing the seller. 
de- 


industrial inquiry 


Therefore, an 
veloped by advertising can seldom, if 
ever, be given credit for an order. 
Hou 
prod uc fs ove rsold for 


and on which the requirements of nor- 


most ¢ fee tively to advertis 
di he NSé work 


mal markets cannot bi 


peacetime 
laken care of? 
Mr W EARSTLER—A 


store man once told mec he 


department 


idvertised 


sales day after day because he had to 
show results and increased business 
every day following a newspaper ad. 


I’m afraid that many industrial adver 
feel 


idvertising for immediate results. 


tisers the Same Way alw ays 


Consider your market—today’s mat 


ket against the market of ten years 


1Z0. Just because you used to adver- 


tise COSt Saving, IS It necessary to do 


so today? Then, consider tomorrow’s 
market—do you expect to be in busi 
lo! 
ao. 


that 


ness then? Certainly, you Then 


idvertis¢ to af Remember, the 


turnover ot men continues during 


these “oversold” days, that new men 


will be in positions to buy Ww hen you 


take orders again—and that they 


can 

should be informed they will be 
included in your “post-defense” mar 
ket. Tell them the merits of your 


product advertise its use, its appli- 
cation, its advantages, where and how 
for 


it can be bought. Advertise now 


tomorrow’s business. 
VV hy re 


r j 
terms and expressions used in the mi 


can one find a elossar) of 
chanics of advertising? 

Mr. CaALLAHAN—A very complete 
glossary of production terms and ex 
pressions is contained in a book entitled 


Methods,” 
W. Dippey and pub- 


‘Advertising Production 


written by A. 


lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany. However, I’m sure your local 
printer or engraver has such a list, 


ind will be glad to give you a copy 


Hamilton, Ont 

and Mrs. M. R. Crossman, Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Ill. RIGHT, Miss Lillian Goodson, Toronto; R. D. Hawkins, Hammond Machinery Builders, In 

Mich.: and Mr. and Mrs. Frederic |. Lackens, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. The dance was preceded by an outstanding program of 
pendability, precision, modern equip buyer’s organization and require the What approach is most likely to 


tell”? an 


service? 


advertising manager on 
agency) 


Mr. 


manager listening to an agency solici- 


SoweERSBY—An_—_ advertising 


tation should try to weigh the valu 
of the services offered from all poss! 


ble angles. Assuming that the crea 


tion and production of advertising 


and sales promotion literature is top 


flight, how else is the agency prepared 


to help you? Can your field offices call 


upon their organization if need be? 
Can the agency handle your market 
research problems which may arise? 


How does the agency operate regard 
ing selection of media? Do they favor 
horizontal instead of vertical coverage 
and how do these policies fit in with 
your product distribution? 

The 


weigh these points in reviewing the 


advertising manager = must 


solicitation with his manage 


agency 
ment, and carefully analyze the ad 
vantages both direct and indirect to 
be gained by afhliating with this o1 
that group. In other words, are you 
going to get all the services that your 


particular account requires? 


What can be done to persuade trad 
and technical publishers (and other 
publications as well) that th 
of the publi ation and the date of issu 
be printed on cach page of the publi 
cation? 

Mr. 


that some publications do carry thei: 


name 


CALLAHAN—I have _ noticed 
name and publication date on page 
where their format permits. However, 
to make this a standard practice, I sug 
gest that this idea be presented to th 
NIAA vice-president, in charge of ac 
tivities, and if approved by his com 
mittee the entire publication field wil 
be contacted, and I know the result 
will prove satisfactory to all concerned 

Describe as com pletely as possib 
the three best methods of proving t/ 
effectiveness of industrial advertisin 

Mr. Brace—This is quite a prol 
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lem to discuss in one minute. Obvious- 
ly, any method would depend on the 
type and the cost of the equipment 
and also on the class of people to whom 
it 1S sold, that 1S, whether to dealers, 
or distributors, or direct to industrial 
plants, public utilities, etc. 

We have never been able to prove 
the effectiveness of business journal 
advertising by any direct results with 
the exception of the new type of re 
views of new equipment which are 
coming out in this country in news- 
paper style, but we do believe that 
business journal advertising has real 
value and we continue it. We have on 
many occasions proved the effective- 


ness of direct mail: 


l. By orders received in the case 
f equipment selling for less than 
S10Q, 

2. By postcard replies asking for 


bulletins, favors, etc. 

3. By the increase in sales of high- 
priced specialized lines over a period 
of years. 

We have also proved a number of 
times that important executives ac 
tually read our letters sent out to 
irge lists by third-class mail. We 
have also proved that timing has a 
ot to do with the effectiveness of a 
mailing. We have also proved that 
blotters stay in service for several 


months 


What is to be the future of ad 





he only note of discord at the NIAA 
ronto Conference was when L. C. “Polly 
‘elott, western manager, The Penton Pub- 
shing Company, Chicago, height 5 feet 
2 inches, picked on Corp. G. R. Tomalin, 
sh Regiment of Canada, who towers 6 
eet 7 inches. Ready to intercede in the 
ttack is Sgt. H. O. Jeeves, Queen's Own 
egiment. Both officers were stationed at 
e war exhibit at the Royal York Hotel 


vertising and merchandising with thi 
new distribution and economy so im- 
minent? 

Mr. Sowerspy—lIt is evident today 
that magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising continues to get high reading in 
spite of the terrific pace at which 
industry is moving. This 
emergency will end eventually and 
we will still be competing with the 
other fellow for the consumers’ dol 
lars on a peacetime basis. Without a 
doubt, the decline in volume of busi- 
ness to peacetime levels will result in 
still keener competition and surely ad 
vertising will be a “must” at such a 
time. At the Detroit conference last 
year much was said of the importance 
of continuing to advertise to your 
peacetime, regular customers. This is 
doubly true today and, even though 
your company is flooded with orders 
we know it is but a temporary con 
dition, and far-seeing advertising man 
agers will continue to direct much of 
their promotional efforts to the regu- 
lar customers who give them business 


dur ing normal times. 


How can industrial advertising help 


pre pare 


Mr. Haynes—No one can answet 


for after-the-war economy? 


this question sensibly unless he knows 
what the “after-the-war economy” 
will be. I know that a lot of people 
believe that peace will usher in the 
world’s greatest depression. Yet the 
real post-war depression following the 
first World War did not come until 
twelve years after that war ended. 
The 1920’s witnessed the greatest pe- 
riod of reconstruction and industrial 
expansion in any decade in all history. 
Maybe when the current war ends we 
will have a prompt depression—and 
maybe history will repeat itself. Who 
knows? 

Then, some people believe that peace 
will restore free enterprise to its pre 
war status, while others believe we 
are headed toward increasing govern 
ment control and regulation. Maybe 
the function of advertising in the next 
era of peace will include promoting 
great cartels, selling government pow 
er, government railroads, government 
banks, selling the public on having 
more children, and voting the Demo- 


cratic ticket. Who knows? 


Some people believe the U. S. A. will 
still be—geographically—the U. S. A., 
while others foresee a union with our 
illustrious colleague, Canada—and the 
British people. Perhaps for all the 


English-speaking countries domestic 
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Two Sangamo Electric Company men from Springfieid, Ill. 
Joseph H. Williams, advertising manager, and H. Lawrence 
Kunz, assistant general sales maneger, at the left, talk elec/ 
trical shop to a former member of their industry, Forrest UJ 
Webster, now an agency executive with MacManus, Johr 
& Adams, Inc., Detroit, at the NIAA Toronto Conference 



























































i) 
A couple of past presidents get close together at the annual 
meeting session of the NIAA Toronto Conference last month: 
Charles McDonough, advertising manager, Combustion Engi-! 
neering Company, New York, left, and F. O. Wyse, publicity, 
manager, Bucyrus-Eriec Company, South Milwaukee, right. Be- 
tween them is Frank W. Pensinger, advertising manager} 
Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa. Who is in the “ 


marketing will involve advertising 
half the world. Who knows? 


0 


[ only know this: That as long as 
free enterprise persists in one form or 
another, the manufacturer who per 
sistently advertises is better able to 
meet the future, whatever the future 


may be. 


VW hat rules (sf any) do you follou 
in selecting additions to thi personnel 
of your department who you hope will 
qualify is your successors? 

Mr. Brace—We 


transtormers, regulators, meters, test 


make electric 
ing equipment, etc., and in general, re- 
quire our salesmen to be engineers, 
preferably with an engineering degree, 
but this is not essential, and each case 
is judged on its merits. In the case of 
young engineering graduates, we size 
up his 


personality, checking his 


scholastic record and other ictivilies 
at the university. We consider pre 


vious sales experience very important, 


ar ° , t 
even if it is only selling magazines, as / 
it is an indication that the man really 

(Continued on page 63) 
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By J. EARL BRENNAN 
President, Brennan Advertising Agency, Houston, Texas 


To Sell the Man in the Oil Gield, 
Kuow Ais Prollems 


frst part of this artwle was that the ©90Me Valuable basic suggestions based on years of 


“know his pi blems k: is ki led experience on how to sell this $654,000,000 market 








t De ed \ r. One 
t La wit I im the 
1 t ttend o1 1 Ame 
Petroleum Institute conventions and other In the oil field supply business where ceeded in burning a single, unforget 
‘. — S men are active, it is especially import- table thought into their minds con 
Pw Get dectelinnes nated wih ant to build an advertising campaign cerning your product. 
ihe routine for prepari ‘ held I iround one big point that gets ove! A foreign representative of one ot 
i Vi 
Tet , _ by constant repetition rather than try our clients, Harold Gray, writing from 
t t ip t to xet the reader to remember a dozen London last vear gave a graphic exam 
ute in his knowled t oil field imple te r , ' . 
womeagaay oe oH points. A simple test proves this. After ple of the value of repetition. Mr. 
el Ne i el v1 Know this 
’ Picture the product your program has run a_ reasonable Gray is one of the world’s greatest 
1 in interest and believability time, ask one hundred field engineers, saleemen of cil field tools. He knows 
held superintendents, and tool push 
ony ; ase eld superintendents - oo what it takes to sell. Quoting: 
ie aend ers what is the one big advantage 
| Hra Fe If Reed ads stress the importance of the 
j ' | { lofinit 1 feld rol po pence See Cagmcy per cent safety area of the Reed Shrink-Grip Too 
grees ge he ; ie of them can’t tell you, you haven’t suc- Joint in a very positive and unmistakabl 
Ty LAPY l t r < : 
{ le: sit a 
, ’ lrawing , hy ons . wna y ’ WELL PROTECTED 
. , = Bia ; ; Lg T ORNL MC STRING 
ita ra ] is t » 
PART I! 


Technique of Repetition to Make 
Your Key-Thought Unforgettable 
Cato ended each of his mediocre 
speeches with the sentence: Ceferum 
censeo, Cartha vimem esse delendam. He 


repeated this key-thought month in 





ind month out, and Carthage was 
cle stroy ed. \ oa errs 
- me 
The best idvertisers neve! overlook Sardi aaa, REE 

| : pe Thev k EL SHRINK CRIP |) 
the power of repetition ey now . m™ a, Joints 
that memory is a very fragile thing " om 

a ogpeins 6 


Their findings are corroborated by the 
work of psychologists who have pro\ ed 
scientifically that fifty persons out of 
1 hundred forget a definite impression 
in two days; and that ninety-three out 
ot a hundred persons forget a definite 


impression in two weeks A hat be 








comes of the many indefinite impres 





sion We see in ads, impressions that irc 
Exhibit 4—The above group of ads illustrates one of the most important advertising principles 

“s —the technique of repetition to make the key thought unforgettable. Note that "Shrink-Grip 
pression often repeated will eventually and relating phrases as “with the ‘safety area’ shrunk on to the drill pipe for greater safety 
are repeated in prominent display in every Reed Shrink-Grip tool joint ad as shown in circles 


never repe ited? Even an indefinite im 


"ster in memory 


ree 
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manner We have recently had experience 
from German propaganda of the impor- 
tance of putting one idea into the heads 
of the public and concentrating on that 
one idea, repeating it thousands of times 
from every direction, so that it finally 
obliterates all other ideas from the public 
mind 


Why not pick up where the campaign 
left off and keep talking and pounding 
Reed Shrink-Grip until operators know 
from memory the merits and features of 
the best tool joint on the market? Good 
things bear repeating. So says the Reed 
advertising department 

In Exhibit 4 you see the phrase, “The 
Reed ‘Shrink-Grip’ Tool Joint with the 
‘Safty Area’ shrunk onto the drill pipe 
for greater safety.” This key phrase is 
repeated in every Reed Shrink-Grip 
tool joint ad. It would be hard to find 
an oil field man who doesn’t know this 
tool joint and the benefits it offers— 
the test which proves the success of 
an advertising program. 

Good examples of sticking to one 
key-thought are: 

Mission “Rolling Dog” slips. No ad 
on Mission slips is ever run without 
the phrase “Rolling Dogs” being prom- 
inently displayed. It is an apt phrase 
for it is catchy and it refers specifically 
to the one great differentiating advan- 
tage of Mission slips over competitive 
slips. 

“Pull the Bushing and Save the 
Seat.”” This slogan is always used with 
Mission slush pump valves. It crys- 
tallizes in six words the outstanding 
idvantage that differentiates Mission 
slush pump valves from competitive 


valves. 


Complete Cataloging 
Is Indispensable 


Not only is the advertising and sell- 
ing problem different in the oil field 
supply business, but the cataloging 
problem is decidedly different. The 
reason for this is that field operations 
ire spread so widely. For example, one 
typical major company operates in 
eight states with a total of thirty-seven 
key points at which buying or specify- 
ng of equipment is done. These vari- 
ous points may be using different equip- 
nent. There is no one or two places 
where a salesman can call to sell the 
ntire company. That is the reason so 
nuch emphasis was placed on complete 
opy. But complete copy means com- 
lete specifications and prices. How- 
ver, to do this with a Mission ad on 
ump parts, for example, it would be 
ecessary to run ads of three or four 
iges due to the large number of makes 

f pumps, each of many sizes. Ref- 


rences in the ads to complete catalogs 
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Complete cataloging must be correlated with publication advertising in the oil field. It should 
have selling copy as illustrated above on the left, and must give complete specifications and 
prices as shown on the page at the right. Oil men prefer prefiled catalogs to individual books 


take care of the specification and price 


problems. 

What is complete cataloging? In 
the oil field supply business it is more 
than just brief copy, specifications, and 
prices. It must correlate with the ad- 
vertising to do a complete selling job 
at all those points in the various fields 
where specifying originates. It must 
help do the salesman’s job at many 
points where he cannot call often 
enough. Quarter-section drawings, 
schematic drawings, and graphs should 
be used. The copy should present a 
complete sales talk. Specifications and 
prices should be so arranged as to be 
easily understood without the aid of a 
salesman. No advertising to the oil 
field market should be prepared with- 
out preparing complete cataloging to 
tie up with it. 

PREFILED CaTALoGs Versus INDI- 
VIDUAL CaTALoGs: Many manufactur- 
ers of oil field supplies have made sur- 
veys of their customers asking them to 
state their preference as to whether 
they prefer individual catalogs or pre- 
filed catalogs. About eighty-nine per 
cent of these oil field tool pushers, field 
superintendents, engineers, and pur- 
chasing agents prefer to have manu- 
facturers file their catalogs in pre- 
filed catalogs. They gave as their prin- 
ciple reasons: 

1. It is easy to keep prefiled catalogs 
in field tool houses, in the back of their 
cars, and in engineering offices, while 
individual catalogs or bulletins of va- 
rious shapes, sizes, and varying degrees 


of completeness require too much work 
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to keep in usable order and are easily 
lost. 

2. Pretiled catalogs are readily iden 
tified as to date of issue thus assuring 
that the information is current, while 
heterogenous individual catalogs are 
published at varying times and the 
reader never knows if he has the latest 
information. 

3. Prefiled catalogs are uniform in 
size and format. They permit quicker 
comparisons of products, eliminate the 
fling problem and provide greater as- 
surance the data will be available when 
needed. 

Possibly because of the nature of 
operations and widespread buying and 
specifying authority in this market, 
the prefiled catalog method is well es- 
tablished and extensively used by many 
of the most successful concerns serv - 
ing the oil industry. 

DistRIBUTION OF CaTaALocs: The 
problem of distribution is a difficult 
one in an industry where so many im- 
portant buyers lead a nomadic work- 
ing life. They move from field to 
field, from state to state, and from 
country to country. In addition to 
this changing geographical location, 
there is the thirty per cent change in 
personnel each year to keep up with; 
changes due to promotion, new duties 
taking men into and out of direct 
buying functions, and the normal re- 
tirement factor. The leading oil field 
publications spend considerable money 
to keep their lists up to date. Few 
private companies have the facilities 


for doing this, and for this reason meet 
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The front covers of these direct mail folders immediately identify the product and benefits to 


the busy oil man. The rock bit folder at the left was printed in four colors; the one on the 


right in three 


\A ith 1 SUrprising waste in distribut on 
Chey not only lose money because of 
this waste but they miss sending their 
catalogs to many good prospects. Pre 
hled catalogs, published by leading oil 
held publishers offer the advantage of 


keeping up W ith the rov ing and chang 


ing oil field buyers, thus offering more 


complete coverage of real buyers and 


specifiers of oil field equipment 


Direct Mail 


In the oil field equipment business, 
nearly all manufacturers allot most of 
their advertising to business papers and 
prefiled catalogs. The circulation lists 
of the better publications and pre 


hled catalogs ire constantly being 
brought up to date and carefully clas 
sified as to occupation, which is no 
little task in an industry rt ver 


changing iddresses and titles. For 
this reason a strong advertising sched 
ule in these media is even more di 
rect to those who buy or influence 
buying than a direct mail campaign to 
most lists kept up by manufacturers. 
In addition to reaching more prospects, 
publications give the manufacturer the 
prestige of long reader acceptance. 

However, there is a profitable place 
for direct mail in the selling program 
Invention and improvement in the oil 
held equipment industry go on at 
such a rapid pace that it is sometimes 
necessary for manufacturers to send 
out folders on new and improved prod 
ucts without w uting tor the next pub 
lishing date of prefiled catalogs. They 
ilso correlate direct mail with an extra 
heavy business paper campaign when 
they desire to put on a concentrated 
selling program. 

The task of building and maintain 
ing adequate mailing lists is the big 


problem mn this industry l ists bought 
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Color helps get attention from these men who have little time for reading 


from good sources soon become obso- 
lete and their circulation too wasteful 
for profitable use. Unless salesmen 
give a part of their time to helping 
keep mailing lists up to date, and un- 
less a very comprehensive and frequent 
mailing of information of sufhcient 
helpfulness to the oil man to cause him 
to want to keep you advised of changes 
of address and title is undertaken, it 
probably will be found that the cost 
of maintaining the list will be all out 
of proportion to the entire direct mail 
budget. One solution to the problem 
is to make use of the supplementary 
mailing service, available through the 
prefiled catalog publishers, to the lists 


which they maintain. 


Writing Talent and Technical 
Writing Experience Indispensable 
Writing advertising is like playing a 
piano. It takes only a few minutes to 
learn the keys on a piano, but it takes 
a talent for music and half a lifetime 
of daily hours of practice to become 
1 virtuoso. Likewise, it takes only a 
short time to learn a few advertising 
elements and a few oil phrases for use 
in talking glibly and posing as an ex- 
pert. One of the greatest mistakes ex- 
ecutives of large manufacturers sell- 
ing in the oil industry often make is 
to allow their advertising to be con- 
trolled by people who simply know the 
bare rudiments of advertising and even 
less of the problems in the oil field. 
Since they have not devoted half a 
lifetime of study to these two arts, they 
ire not able skillfully to move a pros- 
pect to buy a product as a skilled 
pianist is able to win his audience with 
his mastery of technique and tone. 
Ads written by formula and from 
field experience, even though in a dull 


and unoriginal copy style, are more 














resultful than ads written by a good 
writer who lacks held experience and 
is too lax or too obstinate to follow a 
proved pattern. However, advertisers 
can obtain that most effective combi- 
nation—field experience, proved form 
ula, and interesting, imaginative, and 
often times inspired copy. It is to be 
found in trained, talented advertising 
men who have had an engineering de- 
gree or equivalent technical training 
and who have close contact with the 
men who buy and specify oil field 
equipment and who concentrate on oil 


field copy. 


Helps From the Field to Agencies 
and Advertisers at a Distance 
The go-it-alone era has passed. Co- 
éperation is building great manufac- 
turers of oil industry supplies and great 
selling techniques and advertising copy. 
Some 
their handicap of lack of contact with 


companies are overcoming 
the oil fields by employing an engineer 
to secure field data. However, this 
procedure is expensive and often pro 
hibitive in the case of companies whose 
sales to the oil industry do not justify 
large advertising appropriations. There 
is the further drawback of lack of 
advertising experience on the part of 
most engineers. 

More and more advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies are finding that they 
obtain much better selling copy by 
securing, on a fee basis, the services 


(Continued on page 123) 


For Longer Trouble-Free 


PUMP PERFORMANCE 
MISSION Samos Surjsced PISTON RODS 


er 





Here is an excellent example of giving unity 
to three subjects in one ad. The assembly at 
the left ties them together, yet the copy in 
each part of the ad is kept separate by 
framing each in its own panel. Straightfor- 
ward copy is made dramatic by exceptiona! 
layout technique—a “Tell All" type of ad 
with an owner benefit featured in headline 
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Small Business 


Views of a clinic for small business seeking sub-contracts on defense orders from prime contractors which was held in Chicago last month under the auspices of the Illinoi 
ion of the National Small Business Men's Association. Although some 400 prime contractors in the area were invited to participate, less than twenty did so. At th 
s the display of items on which General Electric Company was seeking sub-contractors—one company making great efforts to sub-contract part of its defense wor| 


SPAB Pushes Sub-contracting to Save 


‘i . | a 
Business as usual is a memory; plants must take 


[ Ni MINCE INI USTRIAI 
MARK! é st ynth the 
ght of business ft s whose suf 

I iterials i ( ut it by I rl 

s, there have ce significant char € ] 
ituati The ticle that llows 3 

tte pt to ft the revious rey t uf 

te, and to delve deeper in the life-or 

itl stri gg le lace i by iny manutlac 


@ ALTHOUGH admittedly from 
x months to a year too late, the gov- 
rnment has recognized at last that 
the problem of industrial dislocations 

1used by priorities 1s second in im- 
portance only to the actual produc- 
tion of defense goods. The defense 
program was about a year old before 
iny serious efforts were made to com- 
vat the threat of economic extinction 
for the thousands of small manufac 
turers whose products are not de- 
fense items but who compete with 
letense producers tor scarce miate- 

ils. Major governmental efforts 
tarted since about Sept. 1 in a be- 
ited attempt to forestall widespread 
nemployment and plant shutdowns 
nclude the following: 

1. Creation by executive order of 
he President of the Supply, Priorities 
ind Allocations Board as an over-all 
iefense agency with the added re- 


ponsibility of protecting the civilian 








defense work or suffer; pooling 
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By A. P. MILLS 
Washington Editor 


economy insofar as possible under the 
all-out preparedness program; 

2. Creation, also by executive 
order, of the Division of Contract 
Distribution, which absorbs the old 
Defense Contract Service, and which 
has the express duty of preventing 
small business disaster; 

3. Realization by defense officials 
that the priorities system has become 
so overloaded that direct allocations 
of scarce materials will be necessary 
for both defense and civilian produc- 
tion. 

Taking up these recent develop 
ments singly as far as possible, the 
establishment of SPAB is recognized 
as the most important move in de- 
fense since the United States became 
“the arsenal of democracy.” Its crea 
tion marked the final decision that 
“business as usual” will be impossible 
as long as the war continues. The 
board has seven members and an 
executive director. The members are 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
Lend-Lease Administrator Harry Hop 
kins, Secretary of War Henry L. 





facilities favored 


Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, OPM Director General William 


S. Knudsen, OPM Associate Director 


General Sidney Hillman, and Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson. The 
executive director is Donald M. Nel- 
son, who also became boss of the 
OPM priorities division in the re- 
shuffle. Vice-President Wallace is 
chairman of the board, but in prac 
tice Mr. Nelson runs the agency with 
the advice and consent of its mem- 
bers. Thus Mr. Nelson has become 
the key man in directing defense pro- 
duction. 

SPAB ranks above OPM and _ is 
answerable only to the White House. 
Already it has overruled in one in 
stance a priority request by a Cabi 
net ofhcial. All major decisions on 
allocation of materials for both de- 
tense and civilian production are now 
made by SPAB. SPAB and Mr. Nel 
son are fully cognizant of the small 
business problem. Testifying before a 
House committee recently, Mr. Nel 
son said: “It would be a national dis- 
aster if in building the defense pro 
gram we destroy. small _ business. 
Small business has been hurt more 
than it should have been. There has 


not been enough consideration of the 
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PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
IN LYON PLANTS 


FABRICATORS FOR DEFENSE 















































First publication ad in a campaign by Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill., to secure defense 


work is shown in the upper left. It ran in two colors and offered a brochure, pages of which 
are shown, illustrating and detailing the company’s facilities to handle such contracts. The 
literature is also mailed to successful bidders on government contracts and used by Lyon 


salesmen in their search for defense business. 


small and medium-sized manutactur 
rs in placing contracts. [| am sure 
that the problem is going to be solved 
It must be sol ved.” 
Entrusted with directing govern 
mental efforts to aid “priority casual 
ties,” is OPM’s new Contract Dis 
tribution Division. \ ppointed to head 
it was Floyd B. Odlum, the miracle 
man ot depression days in Wall Street 
Mr. Odlum has been on the job for 
only three weeks as this is written, 
ind most progress to cate has been 
of an organizational nature. Finding 
trained personnel to staff his ofhes 


ind over 100 branches in leading 


cities 18 a mayor problem which 1S 


being solved as speedily as possible 
His program is as a mountain to a 
mole hill when compared with the 
feeble efforts made by the bureau 


which his organization  supplants 
When in high gear, h 
employ thousands and spend millions 


Mr. Odlum 


effort: (1) to codrdinate 


othce will 


describes his job as l 
three way 
purchasing ictivities Of vzovernment 
wencices ind to assist in spreading de 
fense contracts in such a way that 
firms in the priorities casualty” 


? to devise 


class will be rescued; 
means of encouraging sub-contracting 
by prime contractors; (3) to gain 
complete information on how more 
manufacturers 


than 100,000 small 


can participate in defense production 
The most progress which Mr. Od 
um has made thus far is on this first 


eftort federal 


purchasing and sub 


40 


Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago, is the agency 


contracting. Purchasing divisions of 
the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission have received directions trom 
their top othcials to intensity the 
spreading of defense work. Arrange 
ments are being made whereby con 
tract bidding may be by areas in cer 
tain cases. In extreme cases where 
severe Community distress results or 
threatens to result from shortages of 
raw materials for non-defense work, 
competitive bidding may be suspended 
iultogether. The first examples of 
communities receiving defense awards 
ire Manitowoc, Wis., 
Ind. 


The fifty-six 


ind Evansville, 
prime contractors 
who received seventy-five per cent of 
all defense business during the first 
year of the program have responded 
to Mr. Odlum’s request to name a 
top executive to intensify sub-con 
tracting operations and to serve in a 
liason capacity with the contract dis 
tribution division. It is not expected 
that it will be necessary to adopt pun- 
itive measures to force prime contrac 
tors to farm out business. SPAB, how 
ever, wields a potent club over such 
companies. Should any of them re 
fuse to cooperate voluntarily, SPAB 
could and would virtually force them 
to sub-contract whatever civilian 
business they are still handling. SPAB 
could take this drastic step through 
its control over all vital raw materials. 
Most of the hesitancy to sub-contract 
which prime contractors have exhibit- 


ed heretofore has already disappeared. 












Some of this hesitancy stemmed from 


the fear that farming out business 


would entail costs not included in 
contract prices. Mr. Odlum has prom- 
ised to prevent this, and is even pon- 
dering methods of granting premiums 
to those firms which coéperate to the 
fullest possible extent. 

The defense 


which have been held in a number of 


production clinics 
industrial centers have been adjudged 
successful and will be continued and 
expanded. Practical exhibits of “bits 
and pieces” which small businessmen 
can manufacture are being developed 
on a wider scale. Displays to be taken 
about the country will show the oper 
ators of small factories what is need- 
ed and give them a clearer picture 
than they can get from specifications 
exhibits 


and blueprints. Permanent 


to be changed from time to time, will 





Contract Distribution Offices 


@ WHEN THE Division of Contract 
Distribution was « 
in OPM to supplant and absorb the 

Defense Contract Service, the new divi 


rganized recently witl 


sion took over the thirty-nine field office 
then operated by Defense Contract Ser 
vice These are located in the following 
thirty-six Federal Reserve bank and brancl 
bank cities, plus Milwaukee, Des Moines 
if d Newark 


Boston St. Louis 
New York Little Rock 
Buffalo Louisville 
Philadelphia Memphis 
Cleveland Minneapolis 


Cincinnati Helena 

Pittsburgh Kansas City 
Richmond Denver 

Baltimore Oklahoma City 


Charlotte Omaha 
Atlanta Dallas 
Birminghar El Paso 
Jacksonville Houston 
Nashville San Anton: 


San Francis« 
Los Angeles 
agency Portland 
Chicago Salt Lake City 

Detroit Seattle 


New Orleans 


Savannal 


As this issue went to press, additiona 
OPM ofhces were being opened it Hart 
ford, Providence, Columbus, and _ In 
dianapolis. Offices are being planned i1 
the near future at Albany, Dayton, Port 
land (Me.), Rochester (N.Y.), Spokane 
Springfield (Ill.), Springfield (Mass.) 
Tre nton, Wichita, and Y« ungstown Exist 
ing small branch offices at Harrisburg 
Wilkes-Barre, and Allentown are beit 


OPM plans to open ofhces 


all principal industrial cities as fast as the 


eT larged 


necessary manpower can be mobilized 
When organization work is completed 
there will be at least 100 and possibly 20 
held ofhces The work of the divisior 
will be decentralized to the fullest possible 
degree through the field organization, s 
that no small manufacturer need feel 


Washington 


necessary to go to 
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OF ARTICLES PUBLISHED 


99 3K 


by an Industrial Paper... 


of Armament sections on this subject, sold its entire printing of 1400 
copies within four months. Priced at $1 per copy, the edition was 
sold almost entirely through advertising in American Machinist. The 
list of purchasers is a Who’s Who of shell production, from the 
Chief of Ordnance through district ordnance officers and inspectors, 
to executives of shell-machining industrial plants. 

So, to the recognition of editorial service in this award by a jury 
of men outstanding in industrial marketing, may be added convincing 
evidence of reader appreciation. It has built American Machinist's 
paid circulation to its current peak, more than 21,000, the largest 
by many thousands of any metal-working paper. 


The Armament sections are but one of many outstanding editorial 
features of American Machinist. 

Its readers are given, six times a year, special treatises on the 
working of a specific material. In 1940, there were covered such 
metals as Aluminum, Magnesium and Nickel Steels, vital materials 
in armament and unfamiliar to hundreds of shops taking on defense 
work. Over 100,000 reprints of these treatises have been distributed 
for reference use. Many are being employed for instruction, in quick- 
training courses for the added production engineers so badly needed 
in the expanding Metal-Working industry. 

All these special sections were plus editorial pages. American 
Machinist continued to do also its normal job of serving the usual 
needs of its readers, many of them still producing civilian goods. In 
fact, for these very men there will appear a special treatise in Octo- 
ber on the working of metals which may be substituted in peace-time 
products for those pre-empted by Defense. Alive to anticipate the 
problems of its readers, quick to publish the solutions, American 
Machinist has today its peak in paid circulation since the last war. 


* * * 


If you can sell to Metal-Working, American Machinist offers you 
1e most intensive readership of the busiest, “buyingest” technicians 
| America. These men study the practical editorial content. They 
ep it at their elbows for reference. They will study your advertising 
| American Machinist, too, if you will tell them how your products 
n help them. 


MACHINIST ~ 
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*American Machinist also won this 
award in 1939 for its far-sighted studies 
of the defense problem in that year. 
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Machine and tool design 
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selection of pages from a booklet issued by a group of manufacturers in Toledo in an organized effort to obtain prime or sub-contracts on defense work. In addifj 
swing the plants of the companies, typical operations being done in them are illustrated and a detailed list of the pooled equipment by types is given. Although the 
mpanies are independently owned, The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company is acting as the chief negotiator and clearing house for all contracts the group may receive as a 










































































| CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] and extensions have been issued by the efforts are being pushed as hard as 
be installed at a few important cities. Army and Navy Joint Munitions possible, there is still considerable 
The problem of getting informa- Board on orders involving over 300 doubt as to what is destined to hap- 
tion on the possible role of each small items on the critical list. In addition, pen to small manufacturers whose the 
manufacturer in the defense program OPM itself has issued 30,000 priority facilities cannot be adapted to any els 
is being tackled from several angles. ratings. New applications are being defense need. SPAB’s broad policy is 
SPAB has already instituted a nation- received at a rate of about 7,000 a to prevent such plants from shutting ™ 
wide inventory survey of all scarce week, compared with 500 a week last down whenever it can be done with- 
materials. The study will not be com- June. Obviously, the priorities sys- out affecting seriously defense pro- 
pleted until December, but weekly tem is overloaded. An A-10 rating on duction. SPAB will know more hu 
checks will be made thereafter. This certain critical items, for example, about how many plants will have to 
survey, plus another recently started ranks too low to insure deliveries to shut down after its survey of pla 
by OPM to discover manufacturers within a reasonable time. The obvious the existing supply of raw materials r? 
who are using priorities to get mate- answer is for SPAB to exercise its has been completed. The difficulty is 
rials for non-defense purposes or to control over all critical supplies and that there are so many _ thousand 
build stock piles, should go a long to allocate necessary amounts where small concerns that only need a few 
way toward giving defense officials they will do the most good. This is hundred pounds of aluminum or cop- sal 
concrete information upon which to already being done on the most scarce per to keep operating that in the ag- fing 
base their allocation decisions. OPM materials, and Mr. Nelson has revealed gregate such requirements loom large. in t 
field men are also intensifying their that the system will be extended grad- Defense production would be crippled the 
efforts to get facts about each dis- ually. This does not mean that priori- if all small non-defense needs were 
tressed manufacturer in their areas. ties will be discarded entirely. Prior- satisfied. Since defense comes first, 
Defense contractors are being ex- ity ratings will still serve as a valu- casualties are inevitable. pre. 
horted to scour their communities for able index to determine which pro- Defense officials wish that they th 
producers who might assume some of ducers should share in allocations and could hammer home to manufacturers - 
their burden. to what extent engaged in non-defense work that —_ 
Adoption of the so-called “York Beyond the fact that all of these (Continued on page 122) trie 
plan” — the pooling of resources text 
among small manufacturers within a effo 
community—is being encouraged. 
This method has been highly success 
ful in a few cases. The difficulty with TR 
this method is that competing manu- R 
facturers do not like to join hands mai 
and appoint a single representative to rece 
negotiate contracts to be handled ind. 
jointly by the entire group. Defense 4s 
ofhcials feel, however, that small busi- aie, 
ness men who face the alternative of FU’ 
cooperating with their neighbors or 










going out ot business will decide to 






cooperate. 


As to the plan for allocating mate- 






rials instead of allowing priority rat- 






ings to determine the order of deliv- 










ery for all available supplies, this is 
As a result of this and many similar meetings of executives and production engineers of 
; codperating companies in York, Pa., a two million dollar order for six-inch Barbette guns was 
adoption eV entually is certain. So tar, obtained with York Ice Machinery Corporation as prime contractor, thus proving that the 
more than 700,000 priority ratings York Plan of pooling production facilities of a community can be helpful to small business 


still in the blueprint stage but its 
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Even in normal times, advertising has played a more vital part in 
the promotion of sales to power and industrial plants in the South than 
elsewhere, because of the longer distances between plants and the conse- 


quent infrequency of direct contact. 


Today the advantage of this southern advertising is increased a 
hundred-fold. In a large majority of cases, salesmen no longer have time 
to sell. They are continuously occupied with following up deliveries, ex- 
plaining non-deliveries and delays, performing good-will services instead 


of soliciting new business for either the present or the future. 


When they do find a breathing spell to make calls, newly in- 
stalled plant guards detain.them, red tape slows them up, unfamiliar faces 
finally greet them. And so, for many companies, the only selling agency 
in times such as these is the printed message to the trade; certainly it is 


the most economical agency. 


Remember that “‘overselling”’ should be defined not in terms of 
present production facilities but of future markets. And remember, too, 
that the country’s most rapidly expanding industrial and power plant 


market, the South and Southwest, is largely confining its growth to indus- 


tries that represent a PERMANENT future market . . . chemicals, paper, 
textiles, iron and steel . . . even though they may now be bending every 


eflort toward defense. 


Your advertising message in SOUTHERN POWER & INDUS- 
TRY will be an unfailing, unhampered, regular caller in this 
market. It will reach more than 15,500 of the men who initiate, 
recommend, and influence purchases in over 10,000 power and 
industrial plants. ADD SP&I TO YOUR SALES FORCE .. . IT’S 
A SOL VD INVESTMENT FOR BOTH THE PRESENT AND THE 
FUTU::E! 
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SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY is show- 
ing the greatest percentage advertising 
gain of any paper in the power and in- 
dustrial field . . . 40% in 1940 over 1939, 
and 55% in the first six months of this 
year over the same period of 1940. 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Paying for Posing 
What is the standard practice re- 
earding remuneration to plant em- 
ployes posing for photographs to be 
used for general advertising purposes? 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


We understand it is general practice 
to give employes in your own plant a 
photograph instead of the usual dollar 
that is paid for legal releases and per- 
mission to use photographs taken. 
However, some advertising men _ be- 
lieve it is better to pay cash and still 
give a dollar for every release with or 


without a photographic print. 


Value of Preferred Positions 
Do you feel that special positions in 
business papers are worth the rather 
high premium currently being asked 
by many publishers? 
Space BUYER. 


There are, of course, many special 
positions that are not worth their cost 
to certain Companies at certain times. 
Generally speaking, however, we be- 
lieve special pesitions are worth the 


premium charged by most publishers. 


A few publishers, realizing the weak- 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATIONS 
STRAIGHT AHEAD 
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ness for special positions on the part 
of some of their customers, have de- 
veloped prices that are out of line, but 
for the most part, they are reasonable. 

One check made some time ago in 
one paper indicated that an advertise- 
ment placed on the first page opposite 
reading matter was seen by at least 
seven to ten times as many prospective 
customers as a similar advertisement in 
the back of the book. 


Post Office Returns 
Three Per Cent 


We recently sent out a mailing to 
our complete list and were surprised 
to find that about three per cent of 
the envelopes were returned by the 
post office because of changes in mail- 
ing address, etc. Is this abnormally) 
high? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Yes, three per cent is high for most 
lines of business; however, there are a 
tremendous number of changes in in- 
dustrial personnel at the present time 
which may account for this increase. 
Most mailing list companies will re- 
fund the postage on all returns beyond 


two per cent. 





A few Canadians welcome a brother industrial advertiser from south of the border at the 
registration desk of the NIAA Toronto Conference: T. Stanley Glover, Russell T. Kelley, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont.; Robert Raine, J. R. Ford Sales Company, Wyandotte, Mich.; Vernon Phillips, 
Hamilton Bridge Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Frank Chamberlain, conference press room 


Good private industrial mailing lists 
should only show about one to one 
and a half per cent post office returns. 
Unfortunately, according to our expe- 
rience, even on first class mailings all 
bad addresses are not returned. On 
third class mailings the percentage of 
error is probably greater. 

All industrial advertisers should give 
special attention to the question of 
correcting their mailing lists at this 
time, particularly as in a great many 
cases salesmen are spending so much 
time in the office and on service work 
that their regular interest in personnel 
changes is at the low end. 


Sales Analysis 

Neither our advertising nor sales de- 
partments, or in fact any other depart- 
ment, has spent very much time on 
sales or market research. Will you 
please tell me what you consider the 
first step along this line? We cannot 
do very much in the beginning, but 
would like to have a suggestion or two 
from you. 
. Vice-PRESIDENT. 

Th first step naturally is to put 
down all the questions you would like 
to know about your company and its 
products. How is your company rat- 
ed among its customers and prospec- 
tive customers? How are your prod- 
ucts rated? What are the strongest 
features and the weakest features of 
both? Etc. 

After listing all your questions, then 
go about 
or three questions which you believe 


answering the one, two, 


you need answered first. 

One practical company recently be- 
gan by analyzing its sales. They stud- 
ied each salesman’s territory, customer 
by customer, built a simple sales anal- 
ysis system to determine frequency of 
purchase, number of customers increas- 
ing their purchases, number decreasing, 
etc., and then set out to find out why. 

From this they finally developed a 
continuing sales analysis system that 
keeps management and salesmen cur- 
rently posted on the immediate sales 
situation, and their next step will in- 
volve further product and market 
study. 


J. A. Smith Joins "Newsweek" 


James A. Smith, for two years manager 
Industrial Sales Division, Burndy En 
gineering Company, has joined Newsweel 
as regional research director, with head 
quarters in Chicago. Prior to his associa 
tion with Burndy, Mr. Smith was for tour 
years sales promotion manager, Anacenda 
Wire & Cable Company 
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| _ Coming in. N 
emical Exposition Issue of CHEM OMe 


The “Chem Show” issue of Chem & Met will carry the value of the 
18th Chemical Exposition far into the future. Published in November, 
it will arrive on the desks and in the homes of your prospects and 
customers in ample time to help them plan their visits to the show, 
and it will be waiting for them when they return — as a mind-fresh- 
ener of what they’ve seen and heard. 


5 Reasons Why it's the Advertising 
Opportunity of a Generation 


chem show preview 


The regular content of the issue will be largely devoted 
to a preview of what’s to be seen at the Chemical 
Exposition — machinery, materials, research develop- 
ments, personalities, special feature events. 


chem & met award 


The outstanding “Chemical Engineering Achievement” 
of the last two years will also be described in this issue. 

On the occasion of the biennial Chemical Expositions, 
Chem & Met honors a Chemical Process company with 
the presentation of a beautiful bronze plaque (the fam- 
ous “Chem & Met Award*’’) in recognition of some out- 





standing contribution to the advancement of chemical “CHEM & MET AWARD 


engineering. Leading manufacturers are eager to win Previous W 
this award; and by the time the “Chem Show” rolls 933~Ca 
around, interest in its presentation assures a sharp aan ante 
mark-up in reader-buyer attention. 939 —§ 


special report 


The November theme of Chem & Met’s regular monthly “Report to 
Chemical Engineers”—Progress in Equipment Design and Construction 
— will attract additional attention to exhibits at the show and to 
advertisements in this “Chem Show” issue. 


guide & directory 


The complete Exposition Guide & Directory, which will 
be distributed to all Show visitors at the official registra- 
tion desks, will also be bound into November Chem & 
Met and form an integral part of this issue. Exhibitor- 
advertisers in November Chem & Met, at modest extra 
cost, may have their advertisements reprinted in the 
Exposition Guide & Directory, in this way enjoying full 
advantage of the combined circulation of November 
Chem & Met (over 20,000 —two weeks in advance of 
the Show) and of the Guide & Directory (25,000 guar- 
anteed — at the Show); a total of over 45,000. 





good company 


Chemical engineers will find in the November “Chem Show“ issue of 
Chem & Met the most representative group of advertisers of equip- 
ment, materials of construction and chemical raw materials that is 
available anywhere, They will study the advertisements in this issue 
with more than the usual interest — to help them solve their procure- 
ment problems, to check comparative values, to learn new sources of 
supply for future needs. More advertisers list and describe more 
products and services in Chem & Met (and particularly in the “Chem 
Show” issue) than in any other publication serving the Chemical 
Process Industries. Reserve space now to assure yourself of adequate 
representation. Advertising forms close October 25. 
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Sales Promotion... 


ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 









Unique Story Book C 


arries Product an 


Institutional Message 


e MANY ADVERTISERS seem to 
tire of telling their basic sales story 
over and over again and therefore 
drift away from it entirely with the 
result that its value is completely lost. 
Probably the reason for this is they 
lack the ingenuity to present the same 
picture continually so that it does not 
get tiresome or lack its full significance 
and punch. This knack of presenta- 
tion, or perhaps showmanship, is one 
of the most valuable that an advertis- 
ing man can have because it enables 
him to keep banging away on his most 
effective theme, but always with a new 


approac h or d ress. 


A case in point is the promotion 
that The Dumore Company, Racine, 
Wis., has been putting in back of its 
fractional horsepower motors. “Extra 
Power Hours” is a slogan adopted for 
this line to emphasize their long life; 
and of more recent vintage is a trade 
character, Jimmy Dumore, who is used 
in Various ways to inject human inter- 
est and life, and to serve as an atten 
tion director in what otherwise might 
be rather prosaic advertising material. 
Dumore continues to tell the story ot 
“Extra Power Hours” in its business 
paper copy W here it gets wide reader- 
ship and is gradually being imbedded 
in the minds of prospects and cus- 
tomers, but ever so often it throws a 
bomb into the camp of special pros- 
pects and users in the form of an un- 
usual piece of direct mail or sales 
literature, thus registering the sales 
points in anew Way and with increased 


emphasis. 


The latest “Extra Power Hours” 
promotion is put up in the form of a 


child’s story book, in size, design, pres 
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A hard bound book titled "The Adventures of Jimmy Dumore" is the latest of a flow of un- 


usual promotion pieces being released by The Dumore Company, Racine, Wis. 


In story 


book style, the text relates the progress and wide acceptance of Dumore small motors and 
traces it back to the skill and loyalty of Dumore workers which makes such precision work 
possible. The book was enclosed in a covered paper box and mailed in a corrugated carton 


entation technique, and title, which is 
“The Adventures of Jimmy Dumore.” 
Having but twenty-eight pages, fly 
leaves, and hard covers, the book is 
flat and 10'4x10'% inches in size, thus 
carrying all the atmosphere and fasci- 
nation of a juvenile work. The cartoon 
sketch on the cover of Jimmy Dumore 
perched in the bow of a sail boat with 
a spy glass at his eye, breezing in the 
direction of a market, coyly leads the 
reader into the inside pages out of 
sheer curiosity. There he finds Jimmy 
landed and in the shade of a palm tree 
scanning a map. This page carries the 
title, ““The Adventures of Jimmy Du- 


more or the Discovery of Extra Power 






Hours.”” A marker on the tree, labeled 
“To Extra Power Hours,” leads the 
reader to turn the page. 

Then follow five spreads in which 
Jimmy is pictured in action with air- 
planes, business machines, an observa- 
tory (science), movies, and as a car- 
penter operating a portable electric 
saw. The text tells how Jimmy Du- 
more, the precision fractional motor, 
has earned wide fame for his efficient 
work and “Extra Power Hours.” 
Framed on spots of blue, each spread 
carries a small illustration of a typical 
Dumore motor for the kind of installa- 
tion being discussed, and a few lines of 


specifications. In connection with its 
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| YOUR customers suggest 


how to sell construction products 


We asked hundreds of our engineer and contractor 
readers: “What kind of information do you want 
from manufacturers?” 

One engineer summed up their answers like this: 
“The advertising pages should be as informative as 
the articles. We get a lot of ideas from Engineering 
News-Record and Construction Methods.” 

In short, their comments actually amount to sug- 
gestions on how you can sell them! 

Some typical comments: 

“I’m always interested in a table of working 
ranges. Also, how easily can repairs be made? And 
can we get parts quickly?” (Cranes) 

“The more facts a manufacturer gives me in his 
advertising, the better chance he has of selling me. 
For instance, I like diagrammatic sketches to bring 
out ease of control and safety features.”’ (Shovels) 

“Speed is our problem today. And one of the first 
things I look for in an ad is: Will it help us do a 
faster job? A good example is roofing material. I'd 
want to know how fast it can be laid.” 

“Detailed drawings are always useful. They should 
show the assembly and placing of steel sash so we 
can see exactly how it’s done.” 


OVERSOLD? 


Suggestions for oversold manufacturers from readers: 
“If they can’t make deliveries, they should say why. 
It's always less annoying to know the reason.” 
“Some of our operators could use instruction 
books to advantage. It seems to me that they (manu- 
facturers) could let us know what is available in 
their advertising.” 
I think the makers are missing a bet right now by 
Not giving information on substitute materials. I con- 
suit the advertising and have yet to find what I’m 
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looking for.” 

“A lot of manufacturers get out good materials 
catalogs, with design and construction drawings in 
detail. They would do well to let us know where to 
write for them.” 


HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS ... 
AND HELP YOURSELF! 


Because of specialized knowledge in your field, you 
are undoubtedly in a position to help your customers 
and prospects. By offering this help you can— 


1. Build solidly for the future by establishing the 
virtues and applications of your products in 
the minds of construction men. 


N 


Keep customer good will and disarm criticism 
by talking frankly about slow deliveries. 

3. Contact new men going into construction. They 
are important buying factors today... and will 
be more important tomorrow. 


4. Insure consideration for your products on more 
than 95% of large construction projects ($500,- 
000 or over) by reaching more than 54,000 paid 
subscribers and 108,000 pass-along readers of 
these magazines. 


You can achieve these benefits most quickly, ef- 
fectively and economically through the advertising 
pages of Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods! 


Our interviews with engineers and contractors have 
uncovered a wealth of material useful to sales man- 
agers, advertising managers and copy writers. It can 
be mighty helpful in planning sales and advertising 
programs. Reports of these interviews are available 
on request. Just use the coupon. 


| A. E. Paxton, Manager 


; Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 


| 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


neering construction, including bridges, highways, industrial-commercial-public 
rmy camps, air and naval bases, shipways and shipyards, docks, waterways, 
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| Please send me reports of interviews with construction men. 
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Built in the form of a huge electric furnace, a theater with seating capacity for fifty persons 
will feature the exhibit of General Electric Company at the Metal Show to be held in 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20-24. 


‘House of Magic” presentations. 


it will be equipped with a stage for technical discussions and 
Inspecting a model of the unique exhibit here are C. L. 


Ipsen, right, and C. |. MacGuffie, left, managers of heating and electric welding sales re- 
spectively, and R. B. Hanna, center, member of General Electric's publicity department 
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pplication in the field of science, the 
text reads: 


Whether he supplies the power to op 
erate delicate controls of the Mount Wil 


Observatory, or a deft instrument 1 
bone irgery, Or, perhaps, am oxygen tent 
blower—Jimmy Dumore's place in science 


ninently secure He's a familiar hg 


ire in the laboratory, and life itself may 


lepend on his steadfast performance in 
nts of crisis Only proved atta 
ents can merit this kind of unreserved 
fidence ittainments that make Jimmy 
Dumore a hgure t ote i! the world ot 
et ‘ 
Bone d laborat muixe sinus 1 
i tors patulat rs, medical entrifuge 
X-Ray tube adijustor testing machine 
xygen tent blowers are some t the 
tif tri ent vt iepend t Di 
cpencatl i eX P WW t 


The left page of the sixth spread 
shows the artist’s brush busy on another 
ind the incomplete 


picture of Jimmy 


title, “Jimmy Dumore in ’ which 
le ids on to the right page showing a 
puzzled character scratching his head, 
ind the question, “Is there no end to 
his experiences. . . How does he do 
it?” This serves as an introduction 
to the second part of the book which 
explains the relationship between the 
company and its employes and _ the 
material aspects of the organization 
which make possible the building of 
such outstanding motors. 

Che following spreads, with heads of 
Skill,” 


Materials,” and 


“Loyalty,” “Equipment,” 
Management,” 
graphically reiterate the story of “‘or 
ganization” which Dumore has been 
talking about for years, but in a human 
which engages the 


interest manner 


re der ind Car©rries h m on to the last 
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period. Thus a product and company 
story has been related again, but in a 
way that makes it new, interesting, 
and believable, mainly because it has 
been presented with a new dress and 
from a new approach. A basic sales 
idea has been registered forcefully once 
again. 

The book was packed in a shallow 
box covered with white moiré paper 
and shipped in a corrugated carton to 
assure its arrival in perfect conditior 

+ 
U. S. Steel Films 
Get Wide Circulation 


@ MOTION PICTURES produced 





by the United States Steel Corporation 
and its subsidiary companies are prov- 
ing to be of great value in training 
courses throughout the United States 
where thousands of workers are fitting 
themselves for national defense jobs. 
Each month more than 3,000 men in 
classrooms, factories, and arsenals 
study the details of 
through the medium of United States 
Steel films. 

The value of 
training of men destined to engage in 


steelmaking 


these films in the 


the production of battleships, tanks, 
guns, and airplanes, is indicated by 
the increasing number of requests re- 
ceived from companies carrying on 
employe training programs, as well as 
from state and federal agencies super- 
skilled 


defense. In 


vising the development of 


workmen for national 
addition to the immediate defense pro- 
gram, United States Steel films are 
being widely used by schools, colleges, 
technical societies, and business and 
civic organizations. During the first 
seven months of this year more than 
1,870,000 persons saw United States 
Steel motion pictures. 

“The Making and Shaping of Steel,” 
the latest film released, is most popular 
among educators participating in the 
national defense training effort. Tell- 
ing the story of steelmaking in seven 
reels from the time the ore is mined 
until the finished product leaves the 
mills, this film has been helpful in 
reducing the necessity for lengthy 
tours which sometimes result in costly 
interruptions to plant working forces. 
Scenes for this picture were laid in 


many plants of United States Steel 


CONTRACTORS EQuiPMERT - 


COMER CP PRODUCTS SERVING NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 





First of a series of displays which will be used by Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company in its 
huge show window at 6 E. 44th St.. New York, to acquaint the general public with its prod- 
ucts and the kind of work for which they are adapted. The actual tools are shown in the type 
of materials in which they are used against large mural drawings illustrating their handling 
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To create a better understanding of its activities for defense and how its products are used 
on defense work, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company has launched a new house publication, "De- 


fense Production News,” of highly pictorial character. 


It is hoped that the publication will 


give the 50,000 engineers and executives who receive it an appreciation of the attendant 
difficulties in shipping non-defense equipment and thus serve to retain their good will 
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subsidiaries and trainees thus have an 
opportunity to see a variety of opera- 
tions that could not be seen by a visit 
to any single plant. 

To facilitate distribution, film cen- 
ters are located in company offices in 
New York, 


Cleveland, Birmingham and San Fran- 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, 


No charge is made. 
+ 
Odd Format Gives Punch 


to Product Book 
@ UNUSUAL FORMAT, color, and 


product presentation has been used to 


cisco. 


Self Cok 


granite: 
pear 
geavicis 
ee pay 
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give individuality and attention value 
to a promotion piece for an anti-freeze 
tester being marketed by E. Edelman 
& Co., Chicago. The book is 6x17 
inches in size and consists of twelve 
pages, all printed in four colors. Lami- 
nation on the cover makes a window 
of a die cut on the front cover which 
reveals the gauge chart of the tester 
which is illustrated on page three, and 
draws the reader’s attention to the 
inside pages. 

Each spread of the booklet is de- 


voted to an analysis of some part of 


R. 


Th ¢ 
A . 





the tester, specially illustrated, which 
is likened to an organ in a human 
being. “Like a human being . . . the 
Heart must be strong,” “. . . the 
Eyes must be sharp,” “the Framework 
sturdy,” “the Organs are vital,” “it’s 
the Brains that count,” etc., read the 
headings which lead into copy which 
leaves no questions unanswered about 
features which make the tester ‘“‘un- 
equalled as an anti-freeze salesman.” 

The piece was mailed in a specially 
designed envelope carrying the title, 
“An X-Ray of the world’s finest anti- 
freeze tester for:”’ so unusual as to be 
sure to gain an audience. 


+ 


House Organ Will 

Give Defense News 

@ A NEWS-SHEET devoted exclu- 
clusively to defense production news 
has just been inaugurated by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. 
Called ‘Defense Production News,” it 
will serve as a monthly report stress- 
ing the importance of the company 
and its 1,600 products in the National 
Defense Program. 

news 


In addition to presenting 


stories and pictures revealing how 


Allis-Chalmers products are saving 
time, labor, and money in defense pro- 
duction, the house organ will help to 
explain the current necessity for the 
company’s efforts being directed large- 
ly to the production of materials for 


defense. 
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Cover and several spreads from an unusual booklet promoting E. Edelmann & Co.'s Freez-D-Tector. The cellulose lamination on the cover 
forms a window on the front cover revealing the chart of the tester shown on page three. The tester is analyzed like a human being, each 
point being featured by a spread of pages in four colors. It has twelve pages, 6x!7 inches, and was mailed in a suitably designed envelope 
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to toda 
vital 
ma question 


|. What equipment is available? 
2. Who can supply it? 


@ In these critical times, designer, manufacturer and operator 
alike are pressed by the big problem of power equipment 
availability. To meet this urgent need, POWER has shaped 
its Third Annual Buyers’ Guide Number to provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for buyer and seller. By rendering fou: 
important services, the editors have coordinated the informa 
tion that will keep America’s power plants at top efficienc) 


and build sales for your products. 
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The Buyers’ Guide Number Gives You These Four Services 


(> Tells your customers what you make 
— DIRECTORY OF POWER EQUIPMENT AND.SUP- 
PLIES. An 80-page source-of-supply book, expanded 25% 
over last year. Many more headings have been added, cross- 
indexing has been made more complete, every known man- 
ufacturer tracked down and listed. 

Company names are classified alphabetically under the 
product headings. Those advertising in this issue are in 
bold-face type followed by page numbers giving additional 
product information. (Non-advertisers will be in light type). 

Each company placing advertising in the Directory sec- 
tion (10% premium) will find its message placed within 
one page of its listing — in most cases on the same spread. 
Thus any prospective buyer using the Buyers’ Guide to 
find products you make is almost sure to read your selling 


message. 


’ 

Puts the year’s developments before 
your buyer — REVIEW OF THE YEAR'S NEW 
EQUIPMENT. Next year, installing new methods and 
equipment that save hours, cut waste and boost efficiency 


mean more than a job well done—they may be the 


difference between shutdown and adequate power supply. 
Here, in one handy package, will be 400 “new models” 
of 1941 on review — described, illustrated and classified 


in 14 power equipment groups. 


& Spreads the story of engineering 
services and achievements_cararocs. 


BULLETINS, BOOKLETS OF 1941. To speed the flow 
of technical information gathered by you during the year, 
the editors are briefing over 300 manufacturers’ catalogs, 
bulletins and booklets. Three business-reply cards will be 


provided for the convenience of readers in ordering copies. 


© Holds the attention of your audience 
— POWER HIGHLIGHTS OF THE A.S.M.E. CONVEN- 
TION. Today's busy power engineers, having little oppor- 
tunity to observe what their contemporaries are doing, will 
study this report of the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers with more than usual in- 
terest. All pertinent papers and discussions will be illus- 


trated and digested in the Mid-December number. 


ID-DECEMBER POWER 


,onr eyenl ry pie rT) ATif - ° 
Rt LUMPLET INFORMATIUN write for 8-page illustrated 


sklet which includes examples of advertising specially suited to the Mid- 


cember Buyers’ Guide Number. 


OSING DATES — Front of book and color, December 1; final black forms, 


cember 5; final forms for copy in Directory Section, December 3. 


ASDVERTISING RATES: — Run-of-Book 


1 page .. Satan wee $235.00 
Il, page ... ; relate a pear oie 117.50 
lf, page ..... erere sn 58.75 


lg page (Directory only) 


RCULATION —24,386, largest of any paid-subscription power-field publication. 


In the Directory 


$258.50 
129.25 
64.63 


32.32 











faiting for the music to 
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Are Buyers People? 


stresses cost cutting as such is in the 
Same category now as the advertising 
we all formerly had so much fun 
ridiculing—the president’s picture and 
the bird’s eye view of the factorv. 
The cost cutting statement is so prey- 
alent that it no longer has an effect— 
you must get the idea over in other 
ways. And as a good example of one 
company W hich is doing an outstand- 
ing job in this respect I refer you to 
the G.T.M. advertising of Goodyear. 

And this brings us to the third and 
last way in which industrial adver- 
tisers can profit by the example of 
consumer advertising. The consumer 
people arouse interest and frequently 
make their sale by appealing to the 
human emotions of their prospects— 
by appealing to pride, by appealing to 
prejudices, desire to get ahead, win 
praise, do a job well. Personally, I 
believe that practically every emotion 
used in consumer advertising to sell 
can be used by the industrial adver 
tiser. Perhaps sex should be the ex 
ception—also perhaps some bright in 


dustrial advertising man can come 
through with a thought on this sub 


ject. 


Honestly now, is there any valid 
reason why emotional appeals cannot 
be used in industrial advertising? If 
in appeal to his emotions will sell a 
man an automobile, an electric razor, 
or a beer, why won’t this same man 
respond to an emotional appeal WW hen 
he is buying a machine tool? (Perhaps 
that is a far fetched example. You 
don’t buy machine tools any more— 


you enter the ofice of OPM on your 


60 


knees with a prayer that they allot 
you one.) 

Using emotional appeals does not 
mean that you cannot also put facts 
into your advertising. You must use 
the facts to prove the point. Facts 


will always be important, because 
every industrial buyer must justify his 
purchase or his use of his company’s 
money, both to his superiors and to his 


subordinates. 

I wonder if the emotional appeal 
may not be just as important in the 
industrial field as in the consumer 
field. 
larly impulse items, are purchased be- 


Consumer products, particu- 
cause the advertising has created a 
demand or an acceptance for them. 
There is usually little or no personal 
salesmanship in many lines of con- 
sumer goods, and hence it may be 
more important to give reasons why 
in consumer advertising. 

On the other hand, most industrial 
products are actually sold by a sales- 
man. In recent years this man has 
not been an order taker but a creative 
salesman. He is the dealer in facts, in 
the details of the product. 

If you grant that the main task of 
advertising is to create a favorable 
state of mind toward a product—best 
described as a desire for, or a willing- 
ness to accept, the product offered—is 
it not better created by an appeal to 
the emotions rather than to reason? 
Particularly so if you will agree that 
the best advertising is that which cre- 
ates this state of mind without the 
prospect becoming conscious that he 
receives it through advertising. 

Psychologists tell us that an idea 
implanted in the human mind through 
the emotions is more difhcult to 
change and is more likely to stick 


than an idea implanted by means of 


start again at the dance at the NIAA Toronto Conference; Left, Mrs. E. C. Roberts; H. T. S. Heckman, Republic Steel Corporation: P. 6, 
stius-Hiels; Sgt. John S. May; Mrs. P. G. May; and Ernest C. Roberts, The Clark Controller Company, all from Cleveland. Right, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 0D 


~uscon Laboratories, Inc., and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Dunn, Bull Dog Electric Products Company, Detroit. The dance is the highspot of the conference social 


reasoning. In the latter, a person 
realizes that he holds a certain belief 
because of certain reasons and if these 
reasons are contradicted, he is most 
likely to change his mind. 

An idea implanted by the emotions 
is dificult to trace—you just believe 
something is so and it is with greater 
dificulty that you are persuaded to 
change your mind. 

If an industrial advertiser can suc- 
ceed in planting in his prospect’s mind 
the thought that his product is better 
—if the advertiser can make the buyer 
want the product—if in his sessions 
with the industrial salesmen this belief 
is justified when he gets the facts—is 
not this good advertising and good 
selling? 

I know that many are not going to 
agree with the ideas advanced here. | 


All I ask 


is that you weigh carefully in your 


do not ask you to do so. 


own mind both sides of the question. 
On the other hand we do not think 
the statement can be disputed that in- 
dustrial buyers are people—that they 


are human. Disagree with me as to 


how to make use of this self evident 
fact, if you will, but for the good of 
industrial advertising, do not forget 
the fundamental thought. 


G-E Shifts Gundell, 
Macaulay, and Smith 
Gener 


Ernest Macaulay, formerly 
Electric advertising supervisor for elec 
tric clocks, has been appointed advertis 
ing and sales promotion manager fo 
G-E’s air conditioning and commerci 
refrigeration department, Bloomfield 
N. J., succeeding Glenn Gundell, who ha 
joined the advertising division of the G-I 
appliance and merchandise department 

Harold P. Smith, assistant to the ad 
vertising manager of the appliance ar 
merchandise department, Bridgeport, | 
been transferred to the accounting depart 
ment at Schenectady. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 33] 
Information Plus 
wants to be a salesman and ‘** not 


merely looking for a job. When tak- 
ing on an older man we obviously 
check his past record, and usually such 
2 man is well known to us and is 
chosen for some specific reason. In an 
idvertising man, I consider ability to 
write copy and make layouts most 
essential and some industrial or tech- 


nical training or experience desirable. 


How can one educate dealers and 
listributors to use direct mail adver- 
tising properly? 

Mr. Sowerspy—lIt is rather difh- 
cult to adapt a direct mail program 
which will be entirely satisfactory in 
" large dealer organization. Direct 
mail efforts can usually be checked 
more accurately for effectiveness in a 
small dealer group where it is possible 
to work personally with a large per- 
centage of dealers. No one need tell 
us of the value of direct mail, since 
t gives us a promotion tool to deliver 
1 personal message direct toa prospec- 
tive customer. However personalized 
magazine advertising copy may be, we 
cannot address the copy to “Mr. John 
Jones” and be fairly sure that Mr. 
Jones will see or read the message. Di- 
rect mail advertising, on the other 
hand, may be very cleverly personal- 
zed so that once it reaches the hands 


of the reader it stands a fine chance of 


being read—in whole or at least in 
part. That much can be told your 
dealers at the time you present a di- 
rect mail program to them. It usually 
is worth the expense to the home ofhce 
to go most of the way, or even all 
the way, in preparing and imprinting 
direct mail material for dealers when 
one stops to consider that the dealer 
or distributor is the field salesman for 
your product, and every sale he makes 
of your product not only increases 
your business but betters the dealer’s 
profits as well and makes him a better 


link in your selling force. 


How can a small firm with limited 
appropriation make most effective USé 
of trade paper advertising—small 
space used frequently or full page oc- 


( asionally ? 


Mr. CaALLAHAN—A series of small, 
well prepared ads will, in my opinion, 
do more good than an_ occasional 
large ad, because through the con- 
stant presentation of your products 
and services to potential buyers you 
can consistently impress your name 
and product on his mind in such a 
manner that he is not likely to forget 


when he is in the market. 


How can you develop a true yard- 
stick for measuring the value of busi- 
ness papers? 

Mr. WeEarsTLER—Any yardstick 
for measuring the value of business 
papers will probably be found to be, in 
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of the NIAA Toronto Conference was a session devoted to analysis of selected members’ panels of advertising campaigns designed to meet the prese 
gency. Leader of the symposium was H. H. Simmons, manager advertising and sales promotion, Crane Co., Chicago. Among those who entered into the discussi 

left to right, Roger L. Wensley, president, G. M. Basford Company, New York; Homer J. Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago; Robert L. Ware, publi 
Sons department, Western Electric Company, New York; and K. B. Hopkins, advertising and sales promotion manager, Graybar Electric Company, New "" 


reality, a complete set of measuring in- 
struments. In other words, it is not 
quite that simple! By far most im- 
portant is the market covered by the 
publication and how well the paper 
reaches that particular market, and 
the type of buyers you want to reach 
in that market. The nearest approach 
to that yardstick is your NIAA Pub 
lisher’s Statement but it needs to be 
supplemented by special breakdowns 
and, perhaps, by a readership study 
and, if possible, some personal investi- 
gation among your customers and 


prospects. 


How can manufacturers make it 
possible for buyers in industry to get 
buying information on these produc fs 


most easily? 


Mr. Brace—By listing your prod- 
ucts in the various general trade cata- 
logs and directories as well as in the 
directory sections of business papers. 
The yellow pages of the telephone di- 
rectory may be of real value for some 
lines in those cities where branch 
ofhces or agents are located. Direct 
mail and publication advertising bring 
your products to the buyer’s notice. 
Thus the buyer can find a source of 
supply for the particular article he 
requires. Then it is necessary to have 
adequate bulletins and sales literature 
to send out promptly when the in- 
The Ohmite Man- 


ufacturing Company, for example, has 


quiry comes in. 


done this particularly well in its cata- 
log No. 40. (See IM, Aug. *41, p. 16.) 
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METAL INDUSTRIES MARKET 








serve a market comprised of America’s fastest growing industries. 
Collectively, the value of the products produced by these indus- 
tries in one year (1939) was in excess of $20,000,000,000. 


® A common interest in the production, manufacture and fabri- 
cation of metals ties these industries into a single broad market 
unit. To each of these industries metals represent either the basic 
raw material or the primary product. 


® Because of the fundamental need for information concern- 
ing the materials and operations which are thus common to all, 
it is easy to reach and sell these industries through the only ref- 
erence catalog soundly planned to serve their special needs — 


PUBLISHED BY 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING LURPORATION 


330 WEST 42 ST. ° NEW YORK, 
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Confusion Concerning the 
Census of Manufactures 


@ THE National Industrial Advertisers Associ- 
ation is to be commended upon its action at the 
Toronto Conference last month in passing reso- 
lutions protesting any discriminatory tax on 
advertising media of any kind, and the move of 
the Bureau of the Census to destroy the useful- 
ness of the biennial Census of Manufactures by 
putting it on a five-year basis, and the elimina- 
tion of the 1941 census. Thus we see immediate 
action on part of NIAA to put into motion 
the newly reorganized machinery, as detailed by 
President Murphy, which will function to guard 
against encroachments on industrial advertising 
and to foster the welfare of its practitioners. 

Primarily, the principal objection to changing 
the Census of Manufactures to a five-year enu- 
meration is that the interval is too long to make 
the data of real significance in using it currently 
to study markets and their trends. This has been 
demonstrated most pointedly in the last decade 
when business went through several major 
changes which would not have shown up in any 
five-year census. 

Counteracting this viewpoint, Bureau of the 
Census officials contend it is not founded on a 
clear understanding of the provisions of the bill. 
But while making this charge, they fail to supply 
specific information on which any other inter- 
pretation may be made. True, the bill provides 
for collecting and publishing current and peri- 
odic statistical data supplemental to any census, 
which the Bureau already is doing, but in offer- 
ing this as consolation for reducing the fre- 
quency of the Census of Manufactures, these 
officials advance no specific information as to 
what the program includes. Perhaps the plan is 
too nebulous to be discussed at this time, in 
which case it would seem judicious to withhold 
action on the bill until all may know just what 
it embraces before surrendering the known 
quantities they now have. That is the only ob- 
jective of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and others who have asked a halt in 
this matter. 

Unfortunately, when issues are not clear, and 
those in command do not clarify them, it is only 
natural that outsiders who are interested start to 
analyze and probe to find underlying motives. 
On its face, bill S. 1627 was pushed through the 
Senate on Aug. 11 as an emergency measure, but 
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it is understood on reliable authority that new 
legislation is not needed to give the Bureau 
of the Census power to gather data for the Office 
of Production Management—it is doing so now. 
It has that power under the organic act, and part 
of its expressed duties is to collect data needed 
by other branches of the Government. The pro- 
vision in the bill, however, whereby the Bureau 
may release census schedules to OPM, and in 
Rep. Moser’s bill H.R. 5139 also to members of 
Congress, constitutes a real menace to business 
as well as to the efficiency of the Census; espe- 
cially so because it is not confined to the term of 
the emergency. Under this provision, a manu- 
facturer’s vital and most private statistics would 
be exposed to the four winds of Congress, and 
with this in mind it is doubtful whether any 
company would voluntarily release such infor- 
mation to the Census. 

Perhaps the greatest mystery in the bill is the 
provision “that the number, form, and subdi- 
vision of the inquiries in the schedules used to 
collect the statistical data . . . the date or dates 

. . and the areas . . . and the classes of indus- 
tries . . .” shall be determined by the Director 
of the Census, etc. The answer seems to be pro- 
vided in a paragraph of a letter by Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse H. Jones to the President 
of the Senate explaining the objectives of the 
legislation: “4. It will make possible the appli- 
cation of scientifically proved sampling tech- 
niques by the Bureau of the Census in many 
phases of its work ...” It might be possible for 
the professors to determine who will be elected 
President of the United States by getting the 
opinions of masses through carefully selected 
cross sections, but it is doubtful, and it has 
proved impracticable, that factual data such as 
heretofore provided by the various censuses can 
be built up by projecting samples taken here and 
there to arrive at totals. Adoption of such a 
technique, which appears to be clearly intended, 
certainly would defeat the value of any census. 

Above all, the timing of the Census of Manu- 
factures should not be changed from its present 
biennial basis. And second, let the Bureau of the 
Census redraft its bill with respect to the other 
provisions, if they are needed, so that it is spe- 
cific in character and presents a program that 
anyone who reads may understand. Inasmuch 
as there is no emergency involved there is ample 
time in which to do this. Those who are inter- 


ested, will be glad to lend a hand. 
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w scenes at the presentation of awards to winners in “Industrial Marketing's’ Fourth Annual Competition for Editorial Achievement at the Toronto Conference of « 
ional Industrial Advertisers Association last month. Sixteen editors received recognition and here is shown Charles McDonough, advertising manager, Combustion En 
ring company, New York, chairman of the Jury of Awards, presenting trophies to (left to right) Burnham Finney, editor, “American Machinist"; George F. Nordenh 
or, "Product Engineering”; Charles Baur, vice-president and general manager, “The Iron Age"; and E. L. Carroll, eastern advertising manager, 'S. A. E Journ 


Sixteen Editors Receive Awards 
| for Outstanding Work 




















; @ EDITORS of sixteen business pa- 
pers were honored last month for . r 3 ‘ 
cael. tes 2 Winners of Editorial Achievement Awards 
outstanding work when INbusTRIAI 
MARKETING presented awards in its 1. For the best series of articles tor; and Power, Philip W. 
Fourth Annual Competition for Edi- Swain, editor. 
, First AWarpb: American Ma- 
torial Achievement as a feature part Rate’ Wana F: ‘ 
; es vinist, Burnham Finney, edi- 
of the program of the National Indus- se , olin 4. For the best research work 
trial Advertisers Association confer- . ; 
ence held in the Royal York Hotel, AwarRpbs OF Merit: Construc- FIRST igs or soe Roac » 
Toronto. The awards, divided among tion Methods, R. K. Tomlin, C. M. Nelson, editor. 
five classifications from the 311 en- editor; and Metals and Alloys, Awarps oF Merit: Factor) 
tries made by 101 editors, were as Edwin F. Cone, editor. Management and Mainte- 
tollows: nance, L. C. Morrow, editor; 
1. For the best series of articles or 2. For the best single article and S.A.E Journal, Norman 
, editorials published during the twelve — E G. Shidle, executive editor. 
months ending July 31, 1941: First First AWARD: ag all 
| Award, American Machinist, Burnham me ee George Ff. Norden- 5. For greatest improvement in 
| Finney, editor, for a series of eleven rolt, editor. format and general appear- 
| articles on the manufacture of arma- Awarps oF MERIT: Aviation, ance 
: ment. Award of Merit, Construction Leslie E. Neville, editor; and Finst Awanp: Ice and Refrig- 
Methods, R. K. Tomlin, editor, for The Iron Age, J. H. Van De- eaten, 1 ¥. Michowe 
Cwe articles a the Construction ot venter, editor. editor. 
Powder Plants” typical of a series on 
construction of new defense plants. , , . Awarps oF Merit: Automobile 
. 3. For best illustrative technique mn : -_ 
Award of Merit, Metals and Alloys, - Topics, James U. Steinfirst, 
Edwin F. Cone, editor, for a series of First Awaro: Architectural editor; and The Log, Sam M. 
irticles, “Bearing Metals from the Record, Roger Wade Sher- Hawkins, editor. 
Point of View of Strategic Materials,” man, managing editor. 
Rigen - bm SpectaL Awarp: Metal Prog- 
by H. W. Gillett, H. W. Russell, and . ae ; 
a ; Awarps or Merit: Chemical ress, E. E. Thum, editor; for 
R. W. Dayton, Battelle Memorial Re ' 
. ¢ Metallurgical Engineering, typographical excellence main- 
: Institute. 7m oe it . 
, Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, edi- tained during the year. 
2. For the best single article or edi- ' 
torial published: First Award, Product 
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Typical plaque and framed certificate which were presented to sixteen business paper 
editors last month in “Industrial Marketing's’ Fourth Annual Competition for Editorial 
Achievement. The plaques were reverse engraving on double thickness copper, mounted 


on bleached mahogany penels. 


The certificates were printed on hand-made cream antique 


stock with a light green tint in back of the scroll; frames were of natural waxed wood 


Engineering, George F. Nordenholt, 
editor, for an article on “Designs fer 
Speedier Production.” Award of Merit, 
A: iation, Leslie E. Neville, editor, for 
an article on “The Truth About Our 
National Defense Program,” by T. P. 
Wright. Award of Merit, The Iron 
Age, J. H. 
an article on 


Thomas W. 


3. For the best 


Van Deventer, editor, tor 
Steel” by 


Lippert, technical editor. 


“Armored 


illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material and telling a 
story principally with pictures and 
short captions: First Award, Architec- 
tural Record, Roger Sherman, manag- 
ing editor, for its uniformly high qual- 
ity of illustrations and with special 
reference to the illustrating of two 
irticles on “American Architecture— 
1891-1941.” Award of Merit, Chemi- 
cal & Metallurgical Engineering, 8. D 
Kirkpatrick, editor, for its “Pictured 
Flow Sheets.”” Award of Merit, Power, 
Philip W. Swain, editor, for general 
excellence of illustration and specific- 
illy in connection with the article, 


Oil and Gas Power—1941.” 

4+ For the best published research 
initiated by the publication: First 
Award, Better Roads, C. M. Nelson, 
editor, for the research work in con- 
nection with a series of articles on 
Problems and Solutions of County 
Highway Administration.”’ Award of 
Merit, Factory Management & Main- 
tenance, L. C. Morrow, editor, for the 
research work in connection with its 
August, 1940, issue devoted entirely 
to the subject, “What Industry Can 
Do tor America.”” Award of Merit, 
S.A Norman G. Shidle, 


executive editor, for the research in 


Journal, 


connection with the article, “Design- 


ing for Alternate Materials,” by 


Thomas A. Bissell, technical editor. 
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5. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
Award, Ice and Re- 


Nickerson, editor. 


pearance: First 
frigeration, J. F. 
Award of Merit, Automobile Topics, 
James U. Steinfirst, editor. Award of 
Merit, The Log, Sam M. Hawkins, 
editor. Special Award for the most 
typographical excellence 


Metal 


outstanding 
maintained during the year, 
Progress, E. E. Thum, editor. 
Presentation of the awards was 
made by Charles McDonough, adver- 
tising manager, Combustion Engineer- 
ing Company, Inc., chairman of the 
Jury of Awards which also included 
Louise Dykes, space buyer, Trade and 


W alter 


Thompson Company; Robert L. Gib- 


Technical Department, J. 
son, assistant to manager, Publicity 
Department, General Electric Com- 
pany; S. L. Meulendyke, vice-presi- 
dent, Marschalk and Pratt, Inc.; and 


Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial 
designer. 

The competition was established 
four years ago by INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING to encourage business paper 
editors and to recognize the vast 
amount of outstanding work they are 
doing. 

Significant of the responsiveness of 
problems 


business major 


which confront 


papers to 
the industries they 
serve, entries in this year’s competition 
were articles dealing principally with 
ways and means of speeding the Na- 
tional Defense Program. So important 
was the subject and such a vast 
amount of practical, useful, and 
timely material represented, that it is 
not surprising that papers in the metal 
working industry received a majority 
of the awards. 

The new classification No. 4, for 
the best published research initiated by 
business papers, received high endorse- 
ment of the judges; and while they 
see need for tightening the definition 
of the word “research” in this connec- 
tion, they expressed a desire to see a 
greater amount of activity in this 
field. The judges were also impressed 
with the growing excellence of illus- 
trative technique which features many 


business papers today. 


Stephan on Three Winners 


John Stephan, Cleveland agency head, 
was greatly pleased with the decision of 
the NIAA Panel Awards judges at To 
ronto last month, for three of his accounts 
received bronze plaques (first awards) in 
the open division for appropriations under 


$40,000 The advertisers were The 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Company 
The Lamson @& Sessions Company: and 
Acme Machinery Division, The Hill Acme 
Company, all of Cleveland 


A happy reunion of a group which has been in regular attendance at NIAA conferences for 
many years meets again at the dance at the Toronto Conference last month: Joseph L. Beltz, 
The Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, O.; Mrs. Milo E. Smith; Mrs. E. B. Bossart; W. Donald 
Murphy, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc., Chicago, NIAA president-elect; Mrs. Murphy; 
Milo E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Company; Mrs. Joseph L. Beltz; J. M. Angell, Jr., Gil- 
lette Publishing Company, New York; and E. B. Bossart, Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland 
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PRIORITY... 


in Compilation and Distribution 


J of your buying and specifying information is 
Issured when cataloged in the 1942 DOMESTIC 
GINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY. The 


cilities of our Catalog Directory Department 





e geared to today's requirements. A thorough- 
trained staff of catalog experts is prepared to 
lieve you of all the worries, difficulties, and 


esponsibilities in preparing your catalog material. 


| Send us three (3) sets of your current literature, 
barking the items you wish presented and the 
pace you desire, and let us show you just how 


ell we are prepared to write your copy. . . 








ake your layout . . . and give extra snap to your 
Btalog material. We will be pleased to prepare 
B suggested layout for your consideration at no 


ligation whatsoever. 


Send Your Literature to: DOMESTIC 
GINEERING COMPANY, Catalog Directory 
ept., 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


‘CONOMY... 


in Cataloging 





-. IS wnat every Manufacturer appreciates — 


d hers's where DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
ATALG DIRECTORY can save you money. 
egard'ss of continued increases in paper and 
inting -osts, all of the above Catalog Services, 
uma extras, are still available to you at $145 
t pag» for 12 months — ONE YEAR — with 
bstani | reductions on additional pages. 


LOG PRESENTATION 





WE ARE 
PREPARED 


@ to write Your Copy 


Our Staff of Catalog Experts, long experienced in the 
special field of proper catalog presentation, is at your 
service to prepare descriptive and technical copy on your 
products in the manner to which the buyers and speci- 
fiers have become accustomed. Complete product in- 
formation is what the Industry wants and our copywriters 
will see that your copy is prepared to give maximum 
results in catalog efficiency. There is no obligation for 


this copy service. 


@ make Your Layout 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 


Services also include the use of our Catalog Layout 
artists in preparing preliminary as well as finished lay- 
outs. Whether you manufacture | or 1,000 items... . 
whether your products require | or 100 pages of catalog 
material, our Staff is equipped to prepare your layout 
in the Industry-Accepted catalog style—standard page 
size (8'/2"xlI") ... well balanced .. . well spaced... 
all carefully estimated to include complete information 
on your products for easy buying and specifying by the 
Industry. This layout service is also furnished at no 
obligation. 


@ handle Your Engravings 


Once your complete catalog material is in our hands, 
you are instantly relieved of all major responsibilities of 
production. In many cases, it is necessary to reduce 
photographs, to enlarge them, to do retouching and many 
other operations to produce the most effective layout. 
Here again, our Staff is prepared to handle all of this 
including the obtaining of half-tones and zincs for proper 
reproduction on highly-glossed enameled stock used in 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY. 
Cost of engravings are extra at usual discount afforded 
all users of our Catalog Service. 


@ Print and Bind 


Another major responsibility in preparing catalog ma- 
terial is that of type-setting, compilation, printing and 
binding. Once you have placed your OK on your cat- 
alog proofs, our staff will take care of all further contacts 
with the printers in seeing that your catalog material is 
properly printed and bound in the Manufacturers’ Cata- 
log Section of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
DIRECTORY. 


REPRINT and PREPRINT Service is also available from 
standing type prepared for the CATALOG DIRECTORY, 
thereby saving the expense of composition. This extra 
Reprint and Preprint Service may be had at an extremely 
low cost per five-hundred copies or more. 





e carefully Distribute 


With your catalog material permanently bound in 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY, it 
is then made ready for distribution to the thousands of 
Wholesalers, Buyers, Specifying Engineers, and Contractor- 
Dealers in our Industry. Express service, mail service, and 
personal messenger service are used in the careful dis- 
tribution of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG 
DIRECTORY. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Catalog Directory Dept. 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest 40-page 
Booklet on Proper Catalog Presentation. 


Name.... Title 
Company 
Address 


City and State 





















































Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Procurement Difficulties 
Create Sales Opportunities 


@ CURRENT industrial buying 
specifications are changing as a result 
of the National Defense Program be- 
cause all other considerations of de- 
sign and selection are now secondary 
to the factor of availability. The pri- 
orities system has aided in directing 
the flow of materials to essential de- 
fense purposes, but until increasing 
production at the source brings sup- 
plies into balance with the greatly in- 
creased demand, such selective distri- 
bution must be at the expense of other 
uses and users. To maintain opera- 
tions, therefore, even in many indus- 
trics directly engaged in defense work, 
procurement of adequate materials 
ranks as the No. | responsibility today. 

As a result of this situation, speci- 
fications are being rewritten in terms 
of use and application rather than in 
terms of composition, analysis, or de- 
sign. While the results in some cases 
are in the nature of a compromise 
with previous standards, and adjust- 


ments may be required in working 
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with unfamiliar materials, the net re- 
sult of this tendency has been sur- 
prisingly successful in meeting the sit- 
uation. It has disclosed many oppor- 
tunities heretofore unsuspected or un- 
developed, or merely unaccepted, that 
promise permanent changes and ad- 
vantages in design and procedure. No 
less important, it has given a healthy 
jolt to complacency and inertia in re- 
spect to materials and their use. 


The director of purchases for a mo- 
tor manufacturer reports: “We have 
found it, here, an excellent time, due 
to the many materials on the critical 
list, to try and sell our engineering 
department on some cost saving items 
on which we have tried to sell them 
for some time, and to try and sell 
them on standardizing parts, which 
has been most difficult to do. We hope 
that when this present state of emer- 
gency is over it will be possible for us 
to hold this position on many of the 
items which we now are getting 
changed over, to use standard mate- 
rials and more economical materials.” 
—Sruart F. Hernrirz, Editor, Pur- 


chasing. 









It wouldn't be right to close the season without a good fish story; so here it is. The exhibit 
herewith is just part of a day's work for Raymond G. Ellis, assistant advertising manager, 
Electric Storage Battery Company; J. S. McCullough, advertising manager, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company; Douglas C. Miner, advertising manager, E. F. Houghton & Co.; A. T. Ofstie, 
Philadelphia district manager, “Factory Management & Maintenance’; F. W. Spettel, adver- 
tising manager, American Pulley Co.; and R. W. Case, Jr., advertising manager, Thermoid Co. 
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Hosiery Shortage Awakens 
Many People for First Time 


®@ IT TOOK an event in the textile 
industry to make many people realize 
for the first time that we really are, 
for all practical purposes, in a war. 
The sudden threat of no more silk 
stockings, due to the freezing of stocks 
of Japanese raw silk, drove home that 
fact, whereas bombs over Europe had 
failed to do so. 

To 175,000 hosiery mill workers, 
however, the silk crisis was more seri- 
ous than it was to the frenzied women 
who stampeded the retail counters to 
get their share—or more than their 
share, if possible—of the remaining 
supply of hosiery. To those workers 
it meant probable part-time and even- 
tual unemployment. 

Curtailment in full-fashioned ho- 
siery production started very shortly 
after the silk stoppage and will be in- 
tensified in the future, while manufac- 
turers attempt to adjust their machines 
and processes to the utilization of 
rayon. Early experiments with the lat- 
ter material as a substitute for silk in 
full-fashioned hosiery will result in 
many headaches in the form of both 
production difficulties and consumer 
dissatisfaction. Gradually a reasonably 
good rayon full-fashioned stocking will 
be produced in quantity. 

The eventual successors to the 
throne vacated by silk, however, will 
be synthetics of the Nylon type or the 
high-tenacity rayons, rather than ordi- 
nary rayon. Production of Nylon is 
increasing steadily but is still capable 
of supplying not more than twenty- 
five per cent of the yarn needed for 
full-fashioned production. Cotton ho- 
siery is not likely to stage a come-back, 
partly because of the shortage of 
combed yarns fine enough for use in 
full-fashioned hosiery, and partly be- 
cause silk-type hosiery is an accepted 
part of the style picture, and the fancy 
cotton hose jobs designed by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics just won't 
appeal to women. 

The merchandising ingenuity which 
the new situation will demand from 
hosiery firms will be something to con- 
template!—Doucias G. Woo r, Edi- 
tor, Textile World. 


Scott Promotes Duff 


G. A. Duff, formerly chief sales corre 
spondent and St. Louis 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa., has beer 
named assistant to Harry Pardee. advertis 
ing manager. He will be in charge of ad 
vertising for Scott's industrial division 


nager, Scot 
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: Bonstruction Zooms Ahead 
Months to Come...... 
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rs The new gauge building of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp., Greenfield, Mass., requires air conditioning 
1- because of need for mechanical ventilation, elimination 
of atmospheric and manufacturing dust, and stebilize- 
tion of temperatures. This latter is most important, as temper- 
~~ cture fluctuations cause expansion and contraction of metals 
; and consequent loss of accuracy in making of gauges necessary 
y in National Defense production. Comfort of workers provided 
~~ by the air conditioning system was a secondary consideration. 
es 
: The blackout type factory recently erected by the General 
yt Electric Co. at Everett, Mass. — for manufacture of airplane 
. turbo-superchargers, a vital defense item — had to. be oir 
conditioned because aluminum and magnesium alloy machining 
n processes demand accurate temperature control. Total capacity 
. of air conditioning system is 1140 tons of refrigeration, 
is provided by eighteen 60 horsepower reciprocating 
h condensing units and direct expansion coils. Photo was 
taken as factory neared completion, and shows air 
PI conditioning ducts and outlets. 
) 
ll 
« 
I] 
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ME OF THE MANY 
RODUCTS WHICH 
: ILL BE USED — 
ND IN TREMENDOUS 
‘ OLUME ~]#] 


The new Packard Motor Co. plant for the production 
of Rolls Royce aircraft engines in Detroit — an 
essential unit in our defense production facilities under 
the Aid to Britain Program — makes extensive use 
of air conditioning. A section of fan room is shown 
here. There are four fan systems in assembly build- 
ing alone, each circulating 55,000 cubic feet 
HP :: air per minute. Chilled water for circulation 

to air handling equipment is cooled by several 


large centrifugal refrigeration machines. 
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1- . 
ir * Diffuse Ducts and Fittings Packing Stokers Pens 
‘ ose Fans Pipe Switches em 2 ae 
) ; ashe Gaskets Pipe Covering Tanks =e 
*h ro Gauges Pipe Coil T ; 
‘ pe Coils hermometers 
m : Grilles Pipe Fitti Thermostat a 
« ~ one ipe Fittings ermostats 
. pwers Healing Surfece Pumps, All Types Tools, Pipe and Sheet 
onduit Humidifiers Radiators Tubing 
ontrolle 4 Starters Humidistats Refrigerants Unit Air Conditioners 
Booling sce insulation Refrigerating Unit Coolers 
rs lonization Compressors Unit Heaters 









Instruments, Recording Regulators Valves, All Kinds 
Isolation Sheets, All Kinds Ventilators 

: Meters Spray Nozzles Water Heaters 
Motors Steam Traps Welding Equipment 
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HELPING SMALL BUSINESS 
Will you please 


send us twenty-five additional reprints 


To tHe Eprror: 
of the article, “Sub-contracts Loom as 
Way Out for Small Business,” which 
ippeared in your September issue. 
These reprints are to be used in a sales 
conference in Chicago as they were 
used in the sales conference here in 


New York last week. 


that this article is right along the line 


It so happens 


of a discussion during the conference 
ind the points i brought out were 
very interesting and important, We all 
realize that our future existence de 
pends a great deal upon the small and 
medium size manufacturer and our own 
sales force has been instructed to ofter 
W e be 


lieve this is a wise move and we hope 


theit help wherever possible. 


to use the reprints among our salesmen 
to help in this work. 
M. E. TALBERT, 
Industrial Division, 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, 


Brooklyn. 
vyv¥yey¥ 
PRIORITIES PROBLEM 


To tHe Eprror: In our opinion 
sub-contracting is not the way out for 
most small businesses who find them- 
selves a “priority casualty.”’ It is sim- 
ply a postponement of the time at 
become a 


which they will probably 


casualty. What we mean is this: A 
firm or institution 1s engaged in some 
branch of some industry doing a defi 
nite job in a definite field with an es- 
tablished product and established facili- 
ties to an established list of customers, 
ictual 


ind potential. They run up 


rwainst the priority situation W here 
they cannot get materials excepting on 
defense orders, and probably only a 
small percentage of the orders that they 
can get for their product or service 
can be classified as defense. That 
means eventually on the great bulk of 


their business they will be unable to 
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xet further inventories or replacements. 


Now you say sub-contracting is the 


way out. Well, sub-contracting may 
and probably does mean either an en- 
tire change in their production facili- 
ties or would occupy only a portion of 
production facilities and the rest of 
the plant would stand idle. Now, as 
far as the sub-contract is concerned 
you could get priorities, we will say, 
but what good does that do you on your 
regular product? You still have to 
solve the. priority casualty situation on 
your established business; nor are you 
in position to take care of your estab- 
lished customers. So, for the period of 
the sub-contract you probably go out 
of business as far as your established 
line is concerned, and you keep going 
after a fashion on your sub-contract. 
When the emergency is over the sub- 
contract is over. Then how do you 
get back into your established business 
and get back your old customers? So, 
sub-contracting has only postponed the 
casualty date from now until the ter- 
mination of the emergency. 


Furthermore, if we and other man- 
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the automo- 


like 


bile manufacturing industry, get sufh 


ufacturers could, 


cient raw materials to manufacture 
fifty per cent of our normal produc 
tion, we would be “tickled to death.’ 
It doesn’t seem fair to single out one 
industry and give them fifty per cent 
of anything they need for non-defens: 
production and deny the rest of us 
cash materials, excepting on defense 
orders. 

No editorial treatment of the sub 
ject of sub-contracting has touched 
upon this very important phase of the 
matter, as far as the writer knows. W¢ 
would like to have somebody tell u 
what the answer is going to be to that 
situation. 

L. C. Blake, 
Advertising Manager, 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Company, 
St. Louis 
- . Of! 
OUT OF STEP? 


To tHe Eprror: I knew that the 
Army Close Order Drill had changed 
since World War I, but I did not real- 
ize that “Present Arms” had_ been 
abandoned as a command. The at 
tached ad would indicate that the 
soldiers are standing at attention. Isn't 
there something wrong somewhere? 

I thought you might be interested 
to show this as an indication of how 
easy it is to “spring” a new one. 

D. C. MINER, 
Manager Advertising Department, 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
vvyey 
BRITISH WARTIME COPY 


To tHe Eprror: After reading the 
advertising pages of American indus 
trial and trade papers with their flag 
waving, drum-beating, bugle-blowing 
messages, it is somewhat startling and 
a bit refreshing to pick up an English 
journal. 


t 


[ have just glanced through the 


August 1 issue of The Engineer pul 


lished in London, and established 
1856. 
this issue contains fifty-two pages a 


The page size is 11'4x16 and 
cover. A very wide range of ind 
trial products is advertised—engin 
motors, steel, chains and couplin 
blowers, screw machines, tubing, fa 
compressors, arc-welding equipme 
gears, wire-forming machines, x-! 
film, trucks, power transmission n 
chinery. 

Probably a large majority if not 
the several score advertisers in ¢ 
issue are devoting almost their ent 


resources to production of goods 
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to any success Ive had is Factory 


Industrial plant operators pick their read- 
ing today as they never picked it before. A 
magazine helps them in their jobs and is a 
“must”—or it’s a waste, without a hand to 
slit its wrapper. So we keep close tab on 


how we’re doing. 


But these seven men are not merely telling 


you what they get out of Factory. They're 
telling you what you advertisers can gain 
from their loyalty and interest in industrial 
education. They’re saying: “If you have a 
job of sales—or prestige-building to do, 
Factory has more prestige to share with 
you than any paper published for the manu- 
facturing industries.” 





“IT tell Supervisors, ‘Go no further than 
Factory to keep abreast of American in- 
dustry...” 

GENERAL WORKS MANAGER (AAAA COMPANY, PLANTS IN 


THREE STATES) CALLS FACTORY HIS INVALUABLE 
“SILENT PARTNER’: 


@ “The most important responsibility I have, in directing 
the Company’s several plants is the quality and character 
of the respective management -and supervisory staffs. In 
this phase of my duties, Factory has been an invaluable 
silent partner. Hence, I not only recommend but urge the 
members thereof to subscribe to Factory and read it from 
cover to cover. I claim, and I say it often, that anyone 
concerned in management need go no further than Factory 
to keep abreast with what is going on in American in- 
dustry. | owe Factory much, not only for myself, but 
also for what it has done for the members of our super- 


visory staffs.”’ 


“FACTORY gives me complete information 
pertaining to my work...” 
SUPERINTENDENT OF A MIDWESTERN PAPER SPECIALTY 


FACTORY LOOKS AT THE RECORD; FROM HELPER TO 
SUPERINTENDENT: 


@ “Before 1928 1 was a helper on different machines in 
the plant but I read McGraw-Hill publications whenever 
I could find one to read. In 1928 I was made Assistant 
Superintendent and subscribed for Factory; in 1930, 
was given full charge. During the years following, I have 
read many magazines pertaining to factory management, 
have taken several courses and have gone to night school. 
Now I confine my information mostly to Factory which 
I find gives me complete information on my work, keeps 
me posted on what the other fellow is doing and how and 
enables me to follow the best and most modern principles 
... FACTORY is a great magazine. I don’t know how we, 


or any factory manager, could do without it.”’ 








There are 80,000 men in technical management 
(like those quoted on these pages) who rely on 
Factory for practical help in their jobs. And they 
get it—every month. More of these 
men pay their money to read Factory 
than any other industrial paper. 





That probably explains why, compar- 
ing the first halves of °41 and °40, 


Facrory showed an average monthly gain in adver- 
tising pages which was DOUBLE that shown by 
industrial papers generally. 





~« FACTORY © 


MANAGEMENT ond MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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the defense of Britain. Yet, to read 
these advertisements one could easily 
imagine that England is at peace, for 
only three of the ads include direct 
or indirect mention of the war. 

One (Petter headed 
‘Battle of Production”; another ( John 


Engines) is 


I. Thornycroft & Company) shows a 
motor torpedo boat built by the ad- 
vertiser; the third (IZAL system of 
industrial hygiene) shows an amusing 
cartoon of Hitler. 

Admittedly defense production is a 
comparatively old story to these Eng- 
lish manufacturers and advertisers, 
while it is still new with us. Perhaps, 
ifter our first fine frenzy subsides and 
we settle into the groove of routine 
production of war materials, the fact 
will be casually accepted and it will 
no longer be necessary to proclaim 
our patriotism with disgustingly simi- 
lar photos of planes and tanks and 
guns. 

The kind of advertising these Eng- 
lish manufacturers are doing certainly 
does not mean “business as usual.” 
Neither 


does it mean that they are doing a 


That was tried and failed. 


better advertising job because, gen- 
erally speaking, American advertising 
does a much better selling job—the 
English type is too catalogish. But 
their advertising does indicate a more 
sensible and basic conception of the 
value of advertising your products for 
sale not only today but also tomorrow. 
These people are plugging away with 
their regular stuff, selling their prod- 
ucts and their experience and their 
organizations. 

For all I know, some of these ad- 
vertisers may be bombed wholly or 
partly out of immediate production. 
But they aren't offering excuses or 
asking their customers to be patient. 
What they are doing is to keep the 
names of Gwynnes and Craig & Don- 


Willford and 


Davidson & Co. alive and active for 


ald and Crofts and 
the duration, and insuring the reten- 
tion of their old and established mar- 
kets when the guns quit firing. 
J. M. Jewett, 
Reeves Pulley Company, 
Columbus, Ind. 
vVvyv¥y? 
HELPING AN INDUSTRY 


To tHe Eprror: You may be inter- 
ested in the enclosed reprint—as an 
example of how one manufacturer is 
handling the stresses placed on many 
civilian industries by the defense pro- 
gram. 

Hardware 


Our client, Lorentzen 
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Mfg. Corporation, makes hardware for 
Venetian blinds—which is sold to blind 
manufacturers to incorporate into their 
products. Lorentzen supplies over six- 
ty per cent of the hardware and metal 
fittings used in blinds. 


Although metal parts normally rep- 
resent only nine to ten per cent of the 
value of the completed blind—the 
hardware is the controlling factor that 
makes the blind work. Without hard- 
ware, 1700 Venetian blind manufac- 
turers would have to cease operations 
—-throw some 20,000 people into un- 


would find 


themselves unable to convert their in- 


employment—and also 


ventory of lumber, tape, cord, etc., 
into saleable goods. 

Lorentzen is presenting this condi- 
tion to the proper governmental au- 
thorities. 

But, in addition—without waiting 
for SPAB rulings—they have drastical- 
ly simplified their line . . . from several 
hundred items to exactly twenty-four, 
which represent the bed rock minimum 
of metal with which a Venetian blind 
can be made to hang, tilt, raise, and 
The effect of 


this drastic action is to spread a given 


lower, etc., properly. 


quantity of steel over twice as many 
blinds. 

Naturally, blind manufacturers, in 
accommodating themselves to this 
emergency program, will find it neces- 
sary to reduce styles, models, etc., in a 
way that involves considerable explana- 
tion to their dealers. 

In order, therefore, to help smooth 
out and “bridge-over” this transition 
period, Lorentzen is publishing the en- 
closed announcements in retail publi- 
cations—directed to department store, 








house-furnishing, and other retail buy- 
ers. Its purpose is to provide the man- 
ufacturers of blinds with an authori- 
tative background of explanation—to 
justify their own adjustments—and, it 
is hoped, thereby contribute to the 
good will and healthy position of the 
entire industry. 
Raven H. BuTLer, 
Butler Advertising, New York. 
. © 

HISTORY IN ADVERTISING 


To THE 
much interested in this passage by The 
Copy Chasers on page eighty of the 
September issue of INpUsTRIAL Mar- 


Eprror: We were very 


KETING: 


Don't wiggle, brother, this is war 

Second, after the chilly eye has done 
its work, determine in your minds that 
the firm or firms for whose advertising 
you are responsible will not contribute 
another black eye for industrial advertis 
ing. Even if you've got no great solution 
to the problem, don’t permit your adver 
tising to be ridiculous. (You know what 
we mean—we've been telling you over a 
period of years the goddesses in flam 
ing robes the animals the unutter 


able dialog the lighthouses the 
leg art the ancient history and 
so on.) 


Why the admonition against using 
history? Can history offer us nothing 
that will make current industrial ad- 
vertising more pertinent to our time, 
better adapted strategically to present 
conditions? 

We think it does, and in the present 
Jones & Lamson series, we are striving 
to use the past in a way which we 
hope will serve to emphasize present 
progress. 

THACHER NELSON, 
President, Henry A. Loudon, 
Advertising, Boston. 
7" ¥ ¥ 
DEFENDING ADVERTISING 

To tHe Eprror: In your September 
issue, page 77, the following state- 
ments are made by The Copy Chasers 
under the caption, “You May Be Out 
of a Job”: 

The present moment affords an excel 
lent opportunity for idealists to make a 
long-desired frontal attack on advertising 

Anyway, as this was being written, 
there was a distinct possibility that the 
consideration of the price policy commis 
sion might include the suggestion that ad 
vertising becomes even more “wasteful” 
than ever during a period when demand is 


outstripping production and efforts are 
being made to place a ceiling on prices 


Then 
watch their step. 

Isn’t it about time that advertising 
and business quit being apologetic and 
In spite of its many apolo- 


advertisers are warned to 


furtive? 
gists in and out of the advertising 
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Question: “What can 





Business and Industry’s 12 Most Pressing Problems 


If you want more complete information about your customers’ 
current needs this booklet and wall chart will help you. It is based 


WILL HELP YOU! 


we do today to build a sounder tomorrow.” 


How to Help Your Customers and Prospects 


A Guide Book for Business Paper Advertisers Today 


44 pages of actual examples of how other advertisers are meeting situa- 
tions similar to your own today—timely suggestions on a wide range of 
advertising problems. Here’s help on “oversold” ... answers to manage- 
ment’s questions on advertising . . . ideas for reducing the load on your 
salesmen, sales engineers and service people. If you are concerned about 
keeping customers informed, protecting goodwill and rendering substantial 
service, this book will definitely help you. 





upon a study of 5,000 individual business paper advertisements. It 
analyzes and classifies the sales appeals being used by more than 70 
representative advertisers to help meet business and industries “12 
most pressing problems.” You will find this material useful in 
making your advertising perform greater service for today and 








tomorrow. 
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Chock and mail this coupon 
fo: any or all of these FREE 


be -klets. 





The New Accents in Industrial Advertising 


A careful analysis of fwo important trends in industrial advertising. 
A)—“The State of Mind’”—revealing how advertisers are thinking today 

what their objectives are as against those of the days before the defense 
program. (B)—“A Blue Print of Action”—indicating graphically the course 
they propose pursuing to meet these objectives. This material is based 
upon definite information furnished by advertising and sales executives of 
150 leading industrial advertisers. It’s an outstanding contribution to today’s 
advertising needs. 


Ce 


g McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
4 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥ 
—- t Please send me the free booklets checked 
' 
a “A GUIDE BOOK FOR BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISERS TODAY" 
¥ “BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY'S 12 MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS" 
7 “THE NEW ACCENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 
| 
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profession, advertising has not just 
emerged from prison. 
As a matter of fact, its record for 


economy, honesty, and effectiveness 
stands very high in comparison with 
the record of political critics in these 
same respects. 


I'll be 


question of honesty. 


brief. Let’s consider the 
There have been, 
ind are, some dishonest advertisers. | 


went through several publications 
with a critic of advertising and before 
he got through, he had to admit that 
ninety per cent of the ads were honest 


in their Statements. 


Isn’t it about time advertising men 
and business stopped retreating and 
became a positive force, instead of a 
negative one? Isn’t it time we told 
politicians to take the beam out of 
their own eyes before telling business 
to take the mote out of its eye? 

S. M. Ferrer, 
Spearhead Service, New York. 
7, wv 


NOW IT COMES HOME 
To tHe Eprror: When space sales- 
men used to tell me that coupon re- 


turns were often diminished because 


FREE export market data 


Check off the folders or booklets you want and send 
your request to Business Publishers International Corp. 


[} Selling to Latin American Engincering 
and Industry—Containing the Latin 
American Industrial Count 


Proof of Increasing Activity through 
out Latin American Engineering and 
Industry Showing Current Latin 
American Projects 

Engineering 


] Major Latin American 


Projects 
Machines made in U. S. A. at work in 
Latin America 


\ Year’s Typical Editorial Content of 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAI 


New Literature Requests from Latin 
American Encineering and Industry 


Typical Latin American Subscribers to 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL! 


} Incententa InNrerNacronat Circulation 
“statement 


List of Current Advertisers in Is 
GENTERIA INTERNACIONAL and their ad 
vertising Agencies 


Selling the Automotive Trade Overseas 


The Editorial Power of Et Avromovit 
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Monte (Overseas Edition) 
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\utomotive Trade 


})New Literature 
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Overseas 
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movi, Americano and THe AmerRIcaAn 
Avromosite (Overseas Edition) 


[) List of Current Advertisers in Tue 
American Avromonite (Overseas Edi 
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and their Advertising Agencies 
1941 World Motor Census. 

[) Lasser Reader Survey of 
Trade Overseas 


Automotive 


[) Where Do Overseas Automobile Deal 
ers Come From? 


[) Pictures of Automobile Establishments 
and Service Stations Overseas. 


)Selling the Drug Trade of Latin 


America. 


[} Partial Estimate of New Export Possi 
bilities in the Latin American Dru; 
Business 


Photographs of Latin American Phar 
macies, Laboratories, Hospitals, etc. 


CUA year’s Tyvical Editorial Content of 
Et Farmaceutico and Reference to 
the U. S. PHarMacopta 


New Literature Requests and Recent 
Inquiries from Latin American Drug 
Trade 


[]) Who Reads Et. Farmaceutico? Names 
of Tyoical subscriber-readers and Per 
tinent Information on same 


]}Current Circulation Statement on E1 
FARMACEUTICO 


}Current Advertisers and Advertisire 
Agencies Placing Business in Et 
FARMACEUTICO 


~} Latest List of Foreign Buying Agencies 
in the U. S. . 


*BPIC Organization Folders. 
[) *BPIC Counsellors Staff Services. 
*BPIC Direct Mail Services and Costs. 
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[]} Latin American Black List. 


| Latin American Buyers Guide for En- 
gineering and Industry folder. 


~] Overseas Automotive Distributors Buy- 
ers Guides folder. 


} Construction Contractors—U. S. Army 
and Navy Bases. 
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TIN. 


}Trape Leap Buutetins (Engineering 
and Industrial, Automotive and Drug). 
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Is Filed in Sweet's 1941 Catalog for Power Plants 


Camprenenuve (acaiog aharmanoe 06 wandard lunes of Ohapenan 
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THE CHAPMAN VALVE 


Manufacturing Company 


A RCRD 








Here The Chapman Valve Mfg. Company 
does what too few industrial advertisers do 
—features its new catalog, in this case pre- 
filed in “Sweet's Catalog for Power Plants,” 
and emphasizes the helpful data it contains. 
A copy of the chart on Chapman cast steels 
or other sections of the catalog is offered 


fan readers did not want to “mutilate” 
the editorial pages, I used to say, 
“Hooey,” as politely as possible. 
However, our current 
with “Tell All” advertising in the ad- 


vertising, selling, and marketing press 


experience 


has produced so many letters like the 
attached that I am beginning to revise 
my opinion. Thought you might be 

interested in this one. 

SCHUYLER Hopper, 
Asst. Executive Vice-President, 
The Associated Business Papers, 
New York. 
THe Letres 
Gentlemen Were it not tor the Tact 
that your coupon is backed by INDUsTRIAI 
MARKETING'S 

would clip it at once and ask you to put 
ne on the list to receive “Tell All No — 
Maybe that’s an idea tor future posi 
tion one would willingly, 


famed Copy Chasers. | 


orders as no 


knowingly, and with malice aforethought 
dee it just to clip the Copy Chasers’ 
word from INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN«‘ 

So, lacking a coupon, I will appreciate 
your putting me on the list to receive 


“Tell All No. 2” as soon as it is ready 
If it is half the job No. 1 was, along with 
“Mr President,” “Hamstringing.” and 


“Intensive Advertising,” it will be perfect 
Many thanks 
WARREN F. RANDOLPH, 
Creative Department, Beaumont, Helle 
& Sperling, Inc., Reading, Pa 
a J 


MAYBE IT'S BOTH 
To THE Eprror: In my usual inch 


by-inch perusal of your valued publi- 


cation, September issue, | came to your 


With 


spine-chilling story on page 
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14 thought of giving The Copy Chas- 
ers the answer they crave, | would like 
to review the view point they use. 
The Copy Chasers stated: “It may 
be argued that if advertising has any 
reason at all for existence, it is to 
lower prices by increasing production 
through wider use. That is—the more 
people there are buying, the less the 
individual.” 


cost will be to any 


What makes The Copy Chasers think 
that it is necessary for advertising to 
increase production in order to lower 
prices? 


I thought that several advertising 
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This was the record of the first issue 
1t has resulted in more thar ir 
proof of advertising effectiveness can b« 
More important than the outstanding nu 
high quality. Practically every one was rec 
purchasing official—-the type f reader 
lessage 


men, including Buchen, Fensholt, and 
Evans, had proven that the direct re- 
successful 


sult of advertising is to 


lower the cost of selling. If this be so, 
the advertising need not increase pro- 
duction one iota to result in lower 
prices. 

Chasers 


The 


seem to stick out some necks. 


Furthermore, Copy 
How 
can advertising increase the use and 
production of such items as flowers, 
locomotives, or street cars? I under- 


stand that funerals rule the florist 


trade, that purchase of locomotives de- 


pends entirely on car hauling needs, 
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Aviation Equipment Produced 
2007 Inquiries from Top 
Executives, Engineers and 
Purchasing Officials 


Proof of Reader Action! 


f Aviati Equipment—-reader response 
quiries for some advertisers! What better 
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int t eacl th your advertising 
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Send for AE's “Proof of Quality Inquiries” today. 
“Within two weeks, the September issue has produced 1625 inquiries. 
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and that street cars are being replaced 
with buses. 

It seems to me that CC. are on a 
shaky foundation in suggesting a re- 
duction of production costs by adver- 
tising, when accountants generally in- 
clude advertising under sales overhead. 
Located under sales overhead, adver- 
tising either will or will not lower sell- 
ing costs; this will or will not give 
your salesmen a better chance to get 
more orders; and if your production 
scheme allows it, manufacturing costs 
may go down. 

But this is not 
Didn’t the president of Proctor & Gam- 


necessarily true. 
ble publicly state early this year that 
the production cost of soap has risen 
steadily for something like three dec- 
ades? And what is better advertised 
than Ivory? 

By this complicated route I arrive at 
a dig for The Copy Chasers. I quote, 
“Don’t wiggle, brother, this is War.” 
May this suggestion be in order and 
don’t wiggle: Copy Chasers have on 
their hands a theme which will never 
be analyzed successfully from the pecu- 
liar viewpoint they propound on page 
77. But, it is so important a subject 
that I hope they will adopt it for a 
permanent assignment until these up- 
setting times are put back in place. 
There can be 


several schools of thought about this. 


Don’t get me wrong. 


1 am rooting for my old Alma Mater, 
where I had instilled in me, “Advertis- 


ing should reduce the cost of selling.’ 
T. R. CRawrorp, 

Advertising Department, 

The McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. 


Corporation, Pittsburg, Kans. 


. VF 
HOW IT'S DONE 
To tHe Eprror: Thanks for nice 


handling of the various sections of your 
September issue having to do with man- 
ufacturers’ current trade advertising 
problem particularly the various 
comments on the “‘see-how-we’re-do- 
ing” blurbs that were getting alto- 
gether too frequent. 
JOHN CARDEN, 

Advertising Management, Boston. 
American Locomotive to 
Kenyon and Eckhardt 

Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising of The American Locomotive Com 
pany, builder of steam, electric, and 
Diesel locomotives The agency will 
launch an institutional campaign immedi 
ately, spotlighting the company's defense 
program of tanks, gun carriages, etc 
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All the facts which buyers of space want 
and need in the selection of media to cover 


specific business and industrial markets. 


An accurate picture of the changes that 
have taken place during the past year in 
the industries that manufacturers and 


agencies want to reach. 


Complete details of purchasing power and 
buying habits of industry and business in 


all its ramifications. 


Basic statistical information on all indus- 
trial, trade and vocational fields from gov- 
ernment sources, trade associations and 


business publications. 


The combination of 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING and 
THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
form the _ perfect 
guide to successful 
business paper ad- 
vertising. 







Name... 
Company 


Address 





cluding the 


FREE to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING Subscribers 


Your $2.00 subscription to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING entitles you to a copy of 
the 1942 MARKET DATA BOOK—the 
best “buy” of any publication serving the 
advertising field. INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING alone is worth several times the 
low subscription price. In each issue 
you'll find outstanding discussions on the 
advertising, selling and merchandising 
problems of companies manufacturing ma- 
chinery and equipment for industry and 
business. Each issue is replete with ideas 
and suggestions that will increase the ef- 
fectiveness of your advertising and selling 
campaigns... hints on catalogs, 
sales letter stimulants, merchan- 
dising plans and scores of other 
subjects that are of vital concern 
to every company doing indus- 
trial advertising. 








MAIL IT TO-DAY! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please enter my subscription to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for one year—13 issues, in- 


special Market Data Book Number—beginning at once. For one year ($2.00) 
.; Or, two years ($3.00). I enclose my check in full payment. 


















City and State.... . - ee eee 


























tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 


* : 
Industrial °° 
u Oct. 6-10. National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Chicago 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


2 * 
expositions Oct. 8-10. Annual Convention, Direct 


Mail Advertising Association, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal. Spalding Black, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., 1135 Beaver 








Oct. 3-8. American Meat Institute, Chi Hall Hill, Montreal 
cago. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago Oct. 11-18. National Dairy Association, 
Oct. 6-8. National Electrical Contractors Memphis. 308 Washington, Chicago 
Association, Rice Hotel, Houston. 420 Oct. 12-15. Mail Advertising Service As- 
Lexington Ave., New York sociation, Baltimore. 1005 Park Ave. 
Oct. 6-9. American Institute of Park Ex Bldg., Detroit 
ecutives, New Orleans 4941 Elliot Oct. 12-15. American Public Works As- 
Ave., Minneapolis sociation, New Orleans. Norman Heb- 
Oct. 6-10. National Restaurant Associa den, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 





Maintain your regular contacts with 
your customers and prospects in the 
excavating industry even though 
present conditions make it impossible 
to assure prompt delivery. There will 
be a “tomorrow” when today’s sound 
advertising will pay dindends, Exca- 
vating Engineer enables you to reach 
all the excavating industries... . 


economica lly. 


Ask to see a report or NIAA publisher's statement. 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 
2016 Eleventh Avenue South Milwaukee, Wis. 


for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller” 
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Oct. 13-15. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Association, Chicago 1426 G 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 13-16. National Canvas Goods Mfrs. 
Association, Dallas 3921 Gaston, 
Dallas. 

Oct. 14-16. American Railway Bridge Y 
Building Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 332 Dearborn Station, Chi- 
cago 

Oct. 14-17. United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago 


Oct. 16-17 Packaging Institute, West 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y 

Oct. 17-20. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Cleveland Albert Johnson, 
Sec’y, Drawer 1187, Joliet, Ill. 

Oct. 19-25. American Welding Society, 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Phil 
adelphia. 33 West 39th St., New York 

Oct. 20-23. American Gas Association 
(Appliance & Equipment Mfrs.), At- 
lantic City, N. J. 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Oct. 20-24. The Wire Association, Phila 
delphian Hotel, Philadelphia. 300 Main 
St., Stamford, Conn. 


Oct. 20-24. National Metal Exposition, 
Philadelphia. 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve 
land. 

Oct. 20-25. Dairy Industries Exposition, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 232 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Oct. 21-24. American Merchant Marine 
Conference, San Francisco. 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 

Oct. 27-29. Paint Industries Show, Chi- 
cago. 376 W. Third St., Everett, Mass. 

Oct. 28-30. Railway Electric Supply Man- 
ufacturers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago. 

Oct. 28-31 National Association Prac- 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Detroit 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1 Society of Automotive 
Engineers, National Aircraft Produc 
tion Meeting, Los Angeles 29 W 
39th St.. New York 

Nov. 1-3. National School Cafeteria As 
sociation, San Antonio. University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Nov. 11-14. National Association of Ice 
Industries, Toronto 1022 Investment 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Nov. 30-Dec. §. National Association of 
Amusement Parks, Pools & Beaches, 
Chicago. 201 No. Wells Bldg., Chi 
cago. 

Dec. 1-6. 18th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Charles F. Roth, Grand Central 
Palace, New York 

*Dec. 6-13. National Motor Truck Show, 
Philadelphia 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 

1942 

Jan., 1942. American Society of Heat 
ing & Ventilating Engineers, Philadel 
phia. 51 Madison Ave., New York 

Jan. 12-16. Society of Automotive Engi 
neers, Detroit 29 West 39th St., New 
York 

Jan. 20-22. Western Retail Implement & 
Hardware Association, Kansas City, 
Mo. 322 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City 

Feb. 23-28 Automotive Service Indus 
tries Show, Atlantic City, N. J. 110 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Apr. 14-17. Packaging Exposition ard 
Conference, Hotel Astor, New York 
American Management Association 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


* Tentative 
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6. k. 


AS INSERTED \ 


Canadian Capers 


As usual, The Copy Chasers thought 
he ofhcial award winners in the panel 
competition of the NIAA Toronto 
Conference were picked by throwing 
darts. 

We hate to insert an unpleasant 
note into the reports of what was, in 
respect to enlightening several hun- 
dred industrialists “from the States” 
to the realities of war, a valuable gath- 
ering at Toronto. But we believe the 
panel exhibits this year were, on the 
\\ hole, not so good. 

This observation isn’t too compli- 
mentary to us, for it’s our quaint con- 
ceit that this department gets read, 
ind if that’s true, then nobody’s been 
icting on our little hunks of wisdom. 

The way we get around that is this: 
some of our best advertising people 
couldn’t find the time to collect the 
necessary tear sheets. (That must be 

for industrial advertising has been 


doing better lately.) Anyway, a lot 


ot very swell campaigns were missing. 


Well, the official judges (all Cana- 
lians, by the way) picked twenty and 
ve just managed to find ten, and we 
vere together on three. 

Each NIAA convention convinces 
s again that the best way to get an 
ward is to exhibit spreads containing 
ig photographic illustrations. A large 
rea of photography was the most 
ommon denominator among the ofh- 
al winners—Cleveland Automatic 
Machine, Dumore, Acme Machine, 
Bausch & Lomb, Republic Steel, Cin- 
innati Milling, Container Corpora- 
tion, U. S. Steel, Crompton & 
Knowles, Lamson & Sessions, we feel 
were clearly winners for purely fechni- 
al excellence without much consider- 
tion being given, apparently, to sell- 


ig. (Several campaigns we picked in- 


The Copy Chasers Comment on the 


NIAA Panel Awards, Name Their Own, 
and Suggest How the Panel Judging Might be Improved 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Selection of NIAA Panels 


Cyclone Fence Division 

Warner & Swasey Company 
Barber-Colman Company 

Bristol Company 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

The Stanley Works 

American Rolling Mill Company 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Hercules Powder Company 





volved large pictures, but that’s not 
why we picked ’em.) 

This may suggest to you that a 
point is therefore proved—the im- 
portance of appearance and the de- 
sirability of using huge photographs. 
Not at all. We cannot agree that the 
judges are at all typical. They never 
are—they can’t be. Non-professionals 
haven’t the background. Even though 
the average buyer (as some of the 
judges usually are) should be expected 
to know a good ad on the basis of his 
experience in being sold by ads, he is 
an expert only in his own field, and 
furthermore becomes too conscious a 
critic when deliberately reading ads 
for the ads’ sake, not for buying 
guidance. (We overheard one judge 
say to another: “I don’t buy this type 
of equipment so the ad doesn’t interest 
me, but I suppose I must be fair.’’) 
And for another furthermore, we've 
never heard of any declared basis for 
judgment—like our own which we 
print in this space every month. 
Whether the judges have one, or each 
has his own, or it’s just “catch-as- 
catch-can,” we don’t know. 

As a means of making the judging 
at future NIAA Conferences rational, 
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fair, and valuable, we recommend 
either of two alternatives: 

A—That the judging be done ac 
cording to a predetermined set of prin 
ciples agreed upon by the judges as a 
proper basis for resultful advertising. 

B—That the judging be placed in 
the hands of acknowledged leaders in 
the profession—men like Richard 
Manville, whose clinic on “Adver 
tising Analysis” was a high spot of 
the convention; or someone from 
BBD&O, the agency which writes the 
greatest volume of industrial adver- 
tising; or our new president, Don 
Murphy, whose neighboring articles 
have always made good sense. Let’s, 
at coming conferences, pick the bes/ 


idvertising for a change. 


Comments on Official Winners 

Acme Machine: big pictures, de 
scriptions of installations. Could be 
improved. 

Bausch & Lomb: exceedingly dra- 
matic pictures, in the Corning tradi- 
tion, with headlines in the Goodrich 
tradition. Effective, but not top-rank 
throughout. 

Bristol Company: we agreed (see 
below). 

Cincinnati Milling: big pix, pedes- 
trian copy, swell printed literature. 

Cleveland Automatic Machine: big 
pix, descriptions of installations. 

Container Corporation: those “Dali” 
drawings which are interesting but 
mean nothing. 

Crompton & Knowles: patriotic ap- 
peal, not so good as Warner & Swasey 
(see below), and not so good as C & 
K’s exhibit last year. (A headline in 
Latin, even.) 

Dart: very superficial stuff, in a 
comic vein. 

Dumore: luscious prints of girls 
(among other subjects) stuck to hand- 
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Advertising that is helpful to customers and 
prospects is of obvious worth to them; to the 


advertiser 


(ple i: if fk if’ 


Here's an ¢ iC : 
One company, far behind on deliveries, found its 
sales-service division burdened to an. unbelievable 
extent. Customers and prospects alike were de- 
manding help in training new operators, help in 
maintaming the efliciency of old equipment. 

Not until the sales and service staffs were ap 
proaching the point of complete exhaustion did 
this manufacturer realize that the strain could be 
eased tremendously by using advertising to dissem 
inate, quickly and accurately, much of the useful 
information that his men were trying to distribute 
in person. In then business paper advertising 
(which, incidentally, reached many in need of help 
about whom they did not know) they offered ope 
ating manuals, and suggested ideas for speed-ups 
and short cuts. Thus, their advertisements became 
useful vehicles of communication ... the kind of 
advertising that needs no defenders. 

- life! 
sine the product? Not on your 
Quit advertisits 
They're not letting anyone forget the features of 
their product. But they are, in addition, helping 
solve the problems created by delayed deliveries 
serving as well as selling. 

Chis advertising is helping now to hold markets 
that they'll sorely need in the future. That is a won 
derful bonus which is bestowed upon those who 
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even to erities 


of advertising. 


worried as they may be about the future, devote 
their energies and resources to surmounting /oday’s 
problems, first! 

We have yet to see an example of useful adver- 
tising, designed to help ease today’s pressure, that 
did not at the same time build a sound foundation 
for future business. 

s Problems, 


tomer 
yustol us Upportunity 


sher Your ( 
pusher Ad ertisit 


he Te 
- The Bigger Your 


Business paper editors find their readers more than 
ever grateful for helpful editorial material, upon 
which today’s conditions have made them increas 
ingly dependent. 

\dvertisers have the same opportunity to entrench 
themselves firmly in the good graces of those readers. 

Ot the two, the advertiser receives the greater re- 
ward for being helpful. All the editor gets out of it, 
aside from personal satisfaction, is an increase in 
new and renewed subscriptions. The advertiser gets 
an immediate cure for some of his current head 
aches, and the enduring good will of his trade, which 
might well mean the difference between oblivion 
or security in days to come. 


THE ASSOCIATE! 
369 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. C., CAledonia 5-47° 
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Consider this case: A consumer goods manufac- 
turer starts a campaign in dealer papers explaining 
why he is unable to make full deliveries, and sug- 
gesting how the retailers can keep their doors open 
by building up the service end of their operation. 
The manufacturer feels that he can thus help main- 
tain the good will of his dealers; that they in turn 
can help maintain the good will of their customers, 
the consumers, by prolonging the efficient perform- 
ance of the product. That is pretty sound long-range 
thinking, but its immediate benefits, in terms of in- 
stantly reduced pressure and irritation, are appar- 
ent, too. 


uns” To Help Customers 
, ave 10 Be Big 

You Don't Have 

Anyone can start by putting into his business papet 
idvertising the things that he says to an irate cus- 
tomer who phones for an explanation of delayed 
orders. Chances are you can do more than tell the 
facts concerning your position and what you are 
doing to speed deliveries... that you can make some 
useful suggestions that will help Aim stay in busi- 
ness, too. 

Business paper advertising, to be useful, doesn’t 
necessarily call for big space. Sometimes manutfac- 
turers find that the information which ts of greatest 
use to their customers is so voluminous that supple- 
mentary literature must be offered. When that is 


“How To Find Ou 
In Your Busin 


Chat is the title of the new A.B.P. aid to advertisers 
hich will be published soon. 

We realize that everyone is interested in this sub- 
ct right now, but we believe that the booklet must 
¢ thorough-going and fairly complete in order to 
e fully useful to advertisers and agency people. 


 pUSINESS PAPERS 


Anational association of business publica- 


. _ a “?” 
ess Paper Advertising Today 





tions devoted to increasing their usefulness ‘ABCD 
to their subscribers and helping advertisers Ae 
get a bigger return on their investment. 
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the case, just be sure that your advertising “Tells /} 

{ll that the reader must know in order to deter- / 

mine the usefulness of the literature to him. Ne { NV 
t What To Say : 





We're still collecting the case histories upon which 
it will be based, so don't expect your copy for a 
couple of months, or more. Chances are you'll still 
be interested in what others are doing about this 
problem, even after Christmas, so why not send 
along the coupon and insure getting your copy just 
as soon as it’s off the press. 

In the meantime, only you can determine what 
you can do to help yourself by helping your cus- 
tomers and prospects. Business papers offer the op 
portunity to do this, as you work it out, product by 
product, and market by market. They offer the in 
tensive coverage of special groups of customers and 
prospects to whom you can talk specifically .. . and 
you have to be specific to be truly helpful. Generali 
ties fall flatter than ever, today! 

The simplest way to be sure what your customers’ 
new problems are is to get out and visit with them. 
Just start with one group and see what you can work 
out for them. 

Then use your advertising to help solve one of 
your current customer relations problems in that 
particular market. 

That kind of useful advertising is its own best 
defender. 

That kind of advertising will not only help build 
a sound foundation for future business; it will re 
lieve some of your difficulties right now. 







The Associatea Business Papers, 
Room 2715—369 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City 


() Yes. | want a copy of "How To Find Out What To Say In 
Your Business Paper Advertising Today" as soon as it is ready. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 











Please send the 
other FREE A. B. P. 
aids checked. 


Name 


O ''Mr. President Position 

Meet Your Adver- 

tising Manager. Company 

O ''How | Ham- 

strung My Advertis- 

ing Agency." Street — 












0 “Intensive Adver 
tising’’ by John E. 
Kennedy. 


City and State 
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The Case of the “Toothless” Punchings 


SsOi.veco ar THE 40uCO StAVICE wan 


7 Sus 


@Baanco = 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 








some French-fold, deckle edged papel 
stock and mailed to Dumore distrib 
utors for lack of anything better. 
(Sure, 


ind the campaign Was successful, but 


the distributors all loved them. 


it’s still juste blotter-advertising on a 
high plane. ) 
Hercules 


below ). 


Powder: we agreed (see 


(Aridye): “Adven- 


tures in Aridye”; not too tough. 


Interchemical 
Lamson & Sessions: very dull prod 
uct copy. 
Republic Steel 
really wonderful; copy like skimmed 
milk. 
Strathmore: 


special award for outstanding direct 


wonderful artwork, 


excellent; we gave it a 


mail. 

U.S. Steel: straightforward product 
COpy (the panel they pasted the seal 
on didn’t have the usual Steel copy 
stvle w hich is SO easy to read. ) 

Warner & Swasey: very swell, and 
we liked it, too. 

(This leaves us short four winners, 
but that’s all the notes we had on the 
back of our envelope. ) 

Anyway, it was a great convention 
for making us think. Our hosts im 
pressed on us how desperate America’s 
plight is and how vital it is, for us as 
well as for them, to get off our tails 
ind really pitch. Assertions by man 
just-over-from-England that this is 
the “common people’s war” were 
mixed in with the pleas of the local 
« ipitalists for adherence to the pront 
system. There were soldiers all over 
ind hardly any one to wait on you in 
the stores. Canadians have been pay- 
ing big income taxes for years, they 


realize England’s mistakes as well as 
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we do, their finest men are away from 
home, and we come back to find our 
new 1942 models more vulgar with 
metal trim than ever before. Feed the 
canary another aluminum pot. 

Here follow our comments on our 


ten selec tions 


The American Rolling 
Mill Company 
We liked the 


sheets campaign best among this com- 


Armco electrical 
pany’s exhibits, although the enamel- 
ing iron ads were good, too. The for- 
mer is a case history series, built 
around the Armco Service Man and 


intended “‘to elevate Armco’s reputa- 


' = ——. 
ACCURACY IN “TENTHS” 


Fer Year $ 
ON BARBER-COLMAN HOBBING MACHINES 
S tOe. Sel-te 3 Se Se See oe» 














_ Barber-Colman Company 


Carers! Ofeae aod Plane 808 Lewes Se Reet ~UEA 


“ee 
si 


tion among buyers in a period when 
it is extremely difficult to meet buying 
requirements.” 

Copy that goes with the ad repro- 
duced nearby reads this way: 


“One Punch McGee.” they called hin 
ind the boss didn’t like it a bit. It seems 
vat his punchings were performing like 
he prize fighter who looks “hot” in trait 

but can’t last out the first round in a 
real fight 
j ] 


Every lamination appeared ciean and 


sound as it came from the presses. No 


scratches, no strains, no breaks Yet dur 
ng assembly teeth were breaking off and 
causing no end of trouble in motors and 

A hurry-up call was put in for 


generators 
he Armco Service Man 

Alter a < ireful look see he 4 mmented 
“You've got a pretty small radius of curva 
ure on the fillets 
at the base of the teeth 
the fillets a little larger in line with the 
Armco Research 


Department.*" This was done and the 


’ 


This Causes a weakness 


Let's redesign 


re ' rend ' f he 
ecommendations of the 


trouble disappeared 


The asterisk refers to a chart of rec- 
ommended radius of 
fillets with various Armco grades. 
This Armco campaign was 
produced under the direction of 


curvature for 
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William E. “Bill” McFee, man- 


ager of the Armco copy and 
plans department, with Ed 
Hageman supervising the art. 


NIAA can be proud of the swell 
job Past Prexy Bill is doing. 


Barber-Colman Company 


This campaign is pretty bad from a 
layout viewpoint, but we prefer not 
to penalize whoever wrote the copy. 

The advertisements are based on 
case histories taken from actual in 
stallations. The campaign “is tuned 
to the time by showing how present 
equipment can be speeded up to in 
crease production when new machines 
are not readily available. It also shows 
how various classes of work can _ be 
done by the hobbing process, thereby 
freeing other types of machine equip- 
ment for other work.” 

The company points out that the 
campaign “has provided a yardstick by 
which various companies can measure 
the productiveness of their own equip- 
ment.” This is done by thoroughly 
documenting each case study, so the 
results are truly significant when the 
factors are compared with the reader’s 
own conditions. 


A couple of blue ribbons for 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

l. A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
tricky—logical to the sales 
idea, and promising enough 
to make reading worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser—but 
nothing exaggerated, noth- 
ing boastful, nothing the 

salesman himself would be 

ashamed to say. If necessary 

—good solid ‘“‘reason-why.” 
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(a FOR EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
igs NA, 27 


Award of Merit to 


)) Lilale Gud Allovs 


for the best series of articles or editorials 





published during the twelve months 
ending July 51, 1941 
in the fourth annual competition 


conducted by 


——TDUSTRIRL MARKETING 




















This is METALS AND ALLOYS’ third consecutive award—a record matched 
during the last three years by only two other publications. 

Poday’s vital importance of metals and their more effective use makes 
this award for “Bearing Metals from the Point of View of Strategic Mate- 
rials” of a special significance to advertisers. 

Further proof of the editorial excellence of METALS AND ALLOYS is 
found in a 42% increase in Circulation and over 60% gain in Advertising 


in the last three years. 


in WITH 


ABC ABP P| EG 
GATIONS 8 
BUYING SPECIE NGINEER 
Heal dll loys Taf, METALLURGICAL Es 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation - 330 West 42nd Street - New York City 
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MI. R. advertising 
manager, and Ryder 
B-C. photographer, for their ini- 
tiative in getting out into the field 
and gathering the material for 
this series of ads which makes 
interesting reading to the man 
concerned with production and 
and therefore good sales 


Crossman, 
Laverne 


costs 


copy. 


The Bristol Company 


Six panels, six campaigns, six adver 
tising plans, including: 


Executive. Large photos and dra- 


matic-style copy showing Bristol’s part 


in reducing the costs of the “everyday 


things of life.” For example, here’s 


Bristol’s answer to “What Price Puff?”’, 


discussion of Bristol instruments in 
cigarette manufacture: 

To make that puff cost less time 
was caught at a needle’s point: currents 
»heyed distant controls: ten perature toed 


many marks pressures 
' rl 


punched time 


To make that puff uniformly good 
' , 
ance and human error were eliminated 


rocess« coordinated: productior planned 


Dy mstrument sharp-eyed ul 


Food. Sure-fire flow sheets. indicat 


Don't leave it all to your 
watchman! 







Help him beep out thieves, 
saboteurs, marauders — enclose your 
plant with Cyclone Fence 


Nis Ses 





aipabet ott nee Som cone i \ 
: | (Gy) 


32-Page Book on Fence 


3) CYCLONE FENCE 


FOR FLAWLESS PRODUCTS, 
let us help you 






















































ing where Bristol control can help to 
produce “flawless products” at “rock- 
bottom costs.”” The reader is invited 
to send in his flow sheet for free analy- 
SIS. 


Metal. 


type) ad employing humorous sketches 


Omnibus (department store 


and highlighted features with product 
copy—two or three products in each 
ad. 

Credit for the publication 
campaigns on these panels goes 
to Howard G. Sawyer, copy 
chief, James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston agency; G. P. 
Lonergan, Bristol sales promo- 
tion manager, did the direct mail 
and catalogs. 


The Stanley Works 

Here’s a campaign wherein the head 
line is always the same! 

The product is Stanley Butts 
(““hinges” to you) for residence con- 
struction. 

“The market is, of course, the home 
builder, but the campaign is directed 
at the three factors who, through their 


recommendations to the prospectiv e 


i 


_., And 
Three Butts 


on Every Door 


RET IE 
BE 
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Ya To elders three hha! Une commtry Seasiey | adteweng 
2 dominant meusages every moth. or ging ~ Cree Butts tc 
(STANLEY) A Loot fer senate tan paving the wey far row en sell 
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ROCK-BOTTOM COST... 


control each step in the process 









te wate fe neta SEND YOUR Fuow Swett 
. = . FOR FREE ANALYSIS: 








BRISTOL CONTINUOUSLY CONTROLS THE VARIABLES 
IN CONTINUOUS PASTEURIZING 


home owner, actually exercise almost 


complete control over the supplies 
purchased for the home’s construction. 
They are the architect, the contractor, 


and the building 


” reads the explanatory sheet. 


supply or hardware 
dealer, 

Advertising to the contractor and to 
the dealer was shown. The intent of 
the contractor campaign “is to show 
him that ‘3 Butts To A Door’ (the 
standard headline) not only means 
satisfied clients, but also provides him 
with a ‘visible mark of good construc- 
tion’ to point to in showing a house. 
The ‘Non-Rising-Pin,’ 


is tied in as an 


always illus- 
trated and described, 
exclusive product feature.” 

The dealer campaign merchandises 


the national advertising and the con- 


tractor advertising, and urges the 
dealer to “talk —— Butts To A Door’ in 
his chats with contractors. His re 


ward is a 50% increase in butt sales.” 


Anyone with a similar sales problem 
should study this campaign in all 
phases. 

The lesson it teaches is the 


brain work of Burton W. Schell- 


enbach, copy chief, Horton- 
Noyes Company, Providence 
agency. 


Cyclone Fence Division, American 
Steel & Wire Company 

Nice to-the-point headlines: 

“How to keep snoopers out of your 
plant” 

“Don’t leave it all to the your 
watchman” 

“Why most plant owners choose 
Cyclone Fence” 

“Why give vandals a chance to 
harm your plant or equipment?” 

Body copy stresses the importance, 
under today’s conditions, of guarding 
machinery and tools and especially im- 
secrets, twenty 


portant production 


four hours a day. leads into selling 


information about the economy of 


Cyclone fence, and construction tea 
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WE ven a tiny trouper can get tantrums trying to 
tag the tops. And who can blame her? For execu- 
tive titles alone, like roadsigns on Hallowe’en, are 
often misleading. 

That is why NEWSWEEK aims its field force and 
direct mail efforts (accounting for the major por- 
tion of all subscription sales) at the names — not 
only the titles — of the men and women who are 
the recognized leaders in American life. A method 
so effective in its operation that now 4 out of every 
5 new executive subscribers to NEWSWEEK can be 
classified—by name—in top-management groups. 
And even further evidence of this method’s effec- 
tiveness is furnished in a recent analysis of 3,000 
consecutive field force subscriptions, showing that 
company presidents (also identified by name) make 
up 19% of the total while vice-presidents make up 
another 11°. 

We'd like to show you our new presentation con- 
taining pertinent details on our subscription oper- 
ation, as well as additional weighty evidence on 
why NEWSWEEK is 


THE NEWSWEEKLY THAT CHANGED EXECUTIVE READING HABITS 


/ . &. Newsweek, with August ad revenue up 86% 


over last year, is now tn tls 38th conseculive month of adver 
tising gains. Ample proof that leading advertisers today are 
primarily concerned with selling the market of influence 
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tures are both described and _ illus 
trated. There is a discussion of quick 
delivery. The plug for action is 
strong: “Get all the facts. Find out 
how ( yclone’s construction and long 
life can save you money. Remember 
that Cyclone-trained men erect your 
tence—men who know how to do it 
right. Cyclone makes many types of 
tence—offering you a wide choice. 
Write now for recommendations and 
estimates.”” The Cyclone symbol is 
illustrated and its significance ex 
plained. \ thirty-two page book is 
shown and its contents described. 
[here is a coupon which includes a 
place for indicating the type of prop 
ertv to be fenced. There is a gener 
ous signature. 

All in two-thirds of a page— only 
forty-five square inches. 

For this demonstration of 
space efficiency and intelligent 
wartime copy, gold seals and rib- 
bon to H. P. Vieth and Charles 
Day in the Pittsburgh office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 


born, Inc. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


A perennial winner. According 
to Starch reports, you must be reading 
it. We've said so much about this 
outst inding work we have even been 
iccused of being its creators—we only 
wish we were. 

Instead, credit goes to Kenneth 
W. Akers, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Griswold-Eshleman Com- 
pany, agency, and H. E. Van 
Petten, Goodrich Mechanical 
Division a.m.—who, we bet, are 
glad they're not The Copy 
(Chasers. 

[ The latest Goodrich ad got a good 
break in timing, as many readers have 
commented to the Editor—it featured 
the use of Goodrich steam hose in 
fighting oil refinery fires and appeared 


the week during which the huge fire 


102 


occurred at the Whiting, Ind., refin- 
ery of the Standard Oil Company of 


Indiana. ] 


Hercules Powder Company 


Hercules had several panels. We 
picked the broad company campaign 
on chemical materials for industry. 


May be 


attractive, new sworthy four-page in- 


you've seen them—lively, 
serts in multi-color with fine layout, 
inviting art and typography, and all 
the fixin’s. 

Here it was not alone the quality 
of the copywriting job (which was 
topnotch) that attracted us, but the 
freshness of appeal and flexibility of 
presentation. If you had lived with 
as much chemicals advertising as we 
have, you’d know what a stodgey job 
most advertisers in this field have 
done. 

But these Hercules boys are fast on 
their feet. Take a typical insert. This 
one opens with a broad-base appeal, 
“What about Tomorrow?” One step 
and you're into what this company is 
doing today to improve its products 


for tomorrow, and an invitation to 





Fighting fires with heat 


4 tepecal cam { Goodrnt mmprovemrn! va rubber 
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work together on common problems. 

Lead into pages two and three which 
are nicely broken up with short items, 
“A Hot Tip for Rosin Buyers” which 
offers details on a type of substitute 
rosin. “Ease of Brushing” talks about 
Hercules thinners and solvents for the 
paint and varnish industry. “Light on 
Sales Opportunities” is a plastics story. 
A larger item, “The Cellulose Deriva- 
tives of the Future,” as its title indi- 
cates, covers ethy] cellulose and its 
possibilities as an ingredient in future 
products. 

Other items here and on page four 
are equally well handled and in each 
case supported by technical literature 
which gives further information. 
Coupon makes this easy to get. 

Of all this, most noteworthy to us 
is the emphasis on fomorrow. Today's 
problems are not neglected but it is 
particularly pleasing to read copy 
which points its way into the future 
—which starts . who knows when? 

This splendid campaign repre- 
sents the teamwork of M. R. 
Budd and F. E. Schmitt, Jr., of 
the Hercules advertising depart- 
ment, and F. B. Duncan and E. I. 
La Beaume of the agency, Fuller 


& Smith & Ross, Inc., New York. 


Veeder-Root Incorporated 


We ain’t got no inhibitions. We'll 
give the same advertisers our prizes 
(of absolutely no cash value) year-in, 
year-out, for a continually outstand- 
ing job. 

That’s how Veeder-Root lands here 
again. 

It has put so much human interest 


and educational selling into so prosaic 







“Straight 
from the 
feed-bag” 
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I agree WITH YOU....... 


At your Teronte Conference 
you said Facts are paramount“ 


Your training and experience make you the judge 





BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS js the building industry's No. 1 Dealer 
Paper — the only paper of paid national circulation directed exclusively to 
the lumber and building material dealer — providing manufacturers with 
the largest circulation among these dealers in America. Its coverage is 
approximately twice that of the next recognized lumber dealer publication. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER, as one manufacturer recently described it, 
is the “Sensation of the Building Industry”, providing the only mass coverage 
ft building contractors — more than 66,500 each issue — and the only exclu- 
sive building-contractor publication in the industry. 


Copies of the pages below will be sent you on request or see pages 


13 and 45 of the October issue of STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE. 


Publisher and Marketer 


pester POPE INDUSTRIAL 
| PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


* 


f its re 


NTR Aer ‘Ss 





x 59 E. Van Buren Street 
=~ \ | € HBteéea¢ées i — 


Publishers of Five Publications 





ete. in the Building Field / 
ee oe. j 
ot Ses pS \ 
= \——T new =| BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
SIRES g SUPE _ \ BRICK & CLAY RECORD 
; rLOlticwr ” CERAMIC DATA BOOK / 
EMG. _ * - PRACTICAL BUILDER 
a CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
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LAST LONGER! 
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a device as counting machines (we 
refer to the campaign aimed at execu- 
tives) that its pages are hard to pass 
by, even against the fancy consumer 
ad competition. 

Advertisements like “ ‘This sure 
beats the old Ballot-Box!’ "—"How to 
Get the Dope ‘Straight from the Feed- 
Bag’""—"“ ‘Your New Tie, Sir 
only 3.8 miles long!’” ... are as 
handsome a bit of all-around adver- 
tising craftmanship as it has been our 
pleasure to look upon—and that goes 


for copy through to layout. 


And that very cute stunt this ad- 
vertising uses “On this page Feb. 
24: How Veeder-Root helps the mail 
go through—faster,” an advance no- 
tice of the next ad to come, is most 
effective. Not that anyone’s kidding 
anyone else that the customers will 
be watching and waiting—but that 
little spot does seem to lend greater 
credulence and weight to the current 


4 Opy . 


Keep clicking, Veeder. We're 
rooting for you. Ouch! Come 
forward and take a bow, P. M. 
Abbott, J. H. Squier and J. A. 
Keary, of Sutherland-Abbott, 
Boston agency. 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 


We called attention to an ad of this 
series recently. The September issue 
ot this fine publication also had an 


article about the entire program. 


Again we must state this series 


would never draw an “A” for layout. 
But certainly that’s of secondary im- 
portance, and these pages are all clean 


and easy to get at. 
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3600 horse laughs to anyone who 
says democracies are not efficient 





More significantly, each one of them 
meets a hard-boiled measure of “serv- 


ice-rendered-in-print”—a_ service we 
strenuously feel advertising must give 
buyers during these tough times. 
The broad purpose of this program, 
according to the agency, is to codp- 
erate with National Defense by assist- 
ing all users of taps to obtain greater 
production per tool, and to reduce 
delivery delays from incorrect or in- 
complete specifications on orders. 


Pages like “14 Points on Special 


Taps’”— Make Your Taps Last 
Longer”—"Tapping Trouble? Check 
These Points”... all are tightly 


packed with specific data on the care 
and feeding of taps. 
And Greenfield merchandises this 


same campaign to its mill supply 
friends with the addition of this copy 
box in red: 


This advertisement will also appear in 
the machinery and tool papers that your 
customers read. We hope it will help to 
overcome some of the minor misunder 

} 


standings which are so annoying in these 
critical times 

Man alive! You can’t do much 
better than that with business paper 
advertising today! 

Easily a winner—planned by 
Raymond C. Helbig, advertising 
manager, and executed by Galen 
Snow, of Snow, Bates & Orme, 
Inc., agency. 


The Warner & Swasey Company 


How much can we say about this 


grand job of advertising that you 


haven’t already heard or read before? 
On the bread and butter side there’s 
the campaign to help users “Get 


MORE PRODUCTION 


from your 





PRESENT TURRET LATHES.” 
That purpose this campaign achieves 
admirably by demonstrating and offer- 
ing a variety of no less than 596 im- 
proved auxiliary tools. 

Then there’s the campaign that goes 
a step further and offers “Blue Chips,” 
the bulletin built to train new lathe 
operators. 

And, finally, sitting smack on the 
solid base of these two campaigns is 
the W&S institutional job—of which 
we have seen none finer. Reason num- 
ber one for that statement is that 
the bread and butter jobs haven’t been 
neglected. Reason number two is 
that the thinking behind this insti- 
tutional job is so sound and the adver- 
tising technique is so simple and 
straight-forward. 

Were some smart advertising gent 
to put this campaign into a set of 
flashy layouts with eagles, banners, and 
red, white, and blue—it would lose 
stature immediately. But thar she 
stands, Lord love her, almost copy 
unadorned, except for plain, square 
halftones—and the copy sings out the 
rest. 

You remember “Why should God 
Bless America—if you won't?” Did 
you see “3600 horse laughs to any- 
one who says democracies are not efh- 
cient?” And some of the other ones 
with the long headlines (deliberately 
un-clever, we “He's 
building the machines that will make 
the cylinders that will power the air- 
planes that will win the war?” 


surmise) like 


We haven't room to rave. Write 
Warner & Swasey for reprints if you 
haven’t had the lift of reading these 
ads. And, take it from us old-timers, 
if this whole business doesn’t prove 
how useful, how inspirational, and how 


be—then 


come and get us, Mister Arnold. 


And who do you suppose is 
the author of this most outstand- 
ing contribution to the history of 
the development and progress of 


versatile advertising can 


intelligent industrial advertis- 
ing? Again, none other than 


that clear thinker, Ken Akers, 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
who just received another gold 
star for the Goodrich campaign. 

We left Toronto, despite some of 
our disappointments, feeling aggres- 
sively optimistic. No pollyanna stuft 
—any of the serious war speeches 
would cut that out from under a guy, 
and rightly so—but with a feeling 
that at least a few more of the adver- 
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A peaking of Priorities. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


nw Readers Sure Have Them 


That is because the automotive industry was agile enough to take over the defense 


r work assigned to it quickly and efficiently. 

of It will be the same after the emergency. 

of The automotive industry, without missing a step, will be back in the peace-time 
s- business of building motor vehicles, parts, accessories and the machinery with 
in which to make them. 

Ss, Then, if you have kept your name before them in the interim, you will have the 
y, priority with the men who will buy and influence the buying for this, the greatest 
id of all manufacturing industries. 

n. Your advertising in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, now, will help to keep you 
of where you will have to be, then. 

” 

ft 





es A CHILTON Publication 
* 
* AUTOMOTIVE MDUSTRIES Chestnut and 56th Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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tising gentry were home and 


going 
vet down to business, 
We're not paid our fabulous fee by 
Ralph McGraw to preach in this space, 
Dut to constructively 


criticise copy. 


But industrial idvertising and its ad 


lyze, apply the helpful material that’s 
ivailable, and offer—yes, proudly offer 

a carefully thought-out plan to his 
bosses which uses all the power and 
of advertis- 


usefulness and versatility 


ing and promotion to answer those 


tive to such help from advertising men. 
These are great days for asking for 

bigger and better 1942 budgets 

and taking the offensive and selling 

want to be 


them hard. Your bosses 


sold, we tell you. 


bench problems and to hold a beacon light TH! 


warming for so long in so many places, on 


vertising managers have been Copy CHASERS. 


what’s over the horizon for to- 


shout and 
“Now's the 


get in there and pitch!” 


vou can’t blame us if we morrow. 


FTC Orders Mills Novelty 
To "Cease and Desist" 


Mills Novelty Company, Chicag 
ufacturer of refrigeration compressors and 
1 . 


1 ’ ‘ ‘ 
pDeverage coolers, etc., nas stipt lated wit! 


the Federal Trade Commissior 


shout and shout time to What may have a lot of advertising 


men oft base 1S non-realization ot the 


Chere’s not a sales or production fact that never was there a time when 


problem in industry today (here go the brasshats—be their function pro- 


our necks way, way out) that an in- duction, financial, engineering, sales, chee ie will 


telligent idvertising man can’t ana or what have you—were more recep- cease and desist representing that its 
1/3-h.p. compressor unit will equal the 
performance ot the yy, h p ym pressor 
units of other manufacturers; and fron 
the use of statements or representations 


r 

, 
tending to convey the impression that its 
compressor units, 1n the matter of pel 


formance, are any better, size for size, 


the Intimate friend 


of 511.000.000.000 


than those of other manufacturers, or are 
ce stly to perate than are 


hors 


quicter or less 
competitive 





units of tne same 


' 
agrees to dé 


power. The corporation also 
sist from representing that its “Mills Speed 
Coolers” are the only coolers which tea 
; aches Ty ET ag ; 

\ billion-dollar market today .. . possibly less tomorrow. But ture absolutely or completely dry storage 

forced air circulation, automatic defrost 
today or tomorrow—lIllinois-Indiana-Ohio represents one ind automatic disposal of defrost water 

of the nation’s most fertile regions for your product .. . a A Cork L h 
rmstrong Cork to Launc 

region that--in good times or bad—has a vital influence on Double Campaign 

a territory that demands con- The most intensive, tull-color scheduk 


youl production and profits 
to advertise a flooring material ever to ap 
pear in business papers has been launched 


Right now, your 
by Armstrong Cork Compar Lancaster, 


stant cultivation for sustained leadership. 


ly, 

production line may be overloaded .. . but remember that your Pa., for its asphalt tile floors. The schedule 

includes Business Week Architectu 

product and your company can never be oversold. You can Forum, Pencil Points, American Builde 
; me Building and Building Management 

protect your position assure your “satisfied sales” leader- American School Board Journal, Mode 
: ; ; : é z Hospital, Restaurant Management, P 
ship in Illinois-Indiana-Ohio by placing Construction Digest gressive Grocer, Chain Store Age, Interi 


American Drug 
Supplementing  th« 

paper campaign, Armstrong has 
released the first national advertising 
campaign for asphalt tile floors for cor 
mercial and residential use in The Satu 


day Evening Post, in full 


le | . , Di . —_— Design and Decoration 
on your schedule because Construction igest is the intimate gist, and Flooring 
business 


friend of the 8.100 men who do the buying in this rich tri- 
Digest. 215 E. New York Street. 


state market. Construction 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NBP Inaugurates Clinic 


National Business Papers Associatior 
has inaugurated a weekly chnic from 
12:30 to 2:00 P.M. every Tuesday at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, at whic 
current conditions, rising costs, and thé 
general service which controlled circul 
tion publications can render to busines 
opinion in the present emergency and t 


aid in the defens« program will be d 
cussed. The clinics are 
ind non membe I 
publishers and their 
York 
other 


open to mem 
controlled irculatior 
staffs and the New 
representatives of trol 
citics 


Lt 
nublishers 


DuPont Renews "Cavalcade" 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., I: 
Wilmington, Del., have renewed tor 
other year, starting Sept. 29, their ins 
tutional radio program, “Cavalcade 
America.” The program is_ broadca 
Monday evenings from 7:30 to 8:00 p 
EDST, over fifty-five BC-Red Networ 
stations. Batten, Barton, Durstine & O 
born, Inc., is the agency 


’ 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 


Construction [)icEst 


Indianapolis 
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MANUFACTURERS 
BROADEN THEIR BASE! 


ALES ANALYSES show that many industrial equipment and materials com- 
panies are getting a larger and larger percentage of their sales volume 
from fewer and fewer customers. Loss of a key account becomes more and 


more serious. Ominously, this trend is speeding up. 


Sales executives aware of this danger are vigorously striving to develop new 
markets—looking for advertising media that penetrate every avenue to sales 
opportunity — seeking diversification that ultimately will be enormously im- 


portant. 


Because of the vast scope of its coverage—comprising 50,000 management men 
in 31,500 plants producing 89% of all the manufactured goods made in the 
United States—MODERN INDUSTRY is the ideal medium for advertisers desirous 
of broadening their sales base—widening acceptance of their product—bulwark- 
ing their business against the impact of post-defense deflation. 


MODERN INDUSTRY'S advertisement, published in the September issue of “Indus- 
trial Marketing”, listed seventy nationally known industrial advertisers who had 
chosen MODERN INDUSTRY to carry their advertising as a logical basic step 
toward reestablishing their enterprises on broader, more secure, sales founda- 
tions. As this is being written (September 22) eighteen 
additional industrial advertisers—eighty-eight in all—have 
contracted for space in MODERN INDUSTRY. 


GET THIS BOOK Helpful, interesting, different. Tells 


how, why, MODERN INDUSTRY helps seller, buyer — reaches more 
plants, more certified buyers, more readers, gives more value, carries 
more prestige—does more for reader and advertiser. Copy free on 
request. Also ask for breakdown of MODERN INDUSTRY'S circulation— 
by types of plants (industries) management functions of readers— 
and geographical distribution. 








MODERN UN DUSTRY 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Union Commerce Bldg. 20 N. Wacker Drive 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

68 Post Street 1709 W. 8th St. 
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8 MONTHS OLD AND 
88 ADVERTISERS! 


Eight months ago the first issue 
of MODERN INDUSTRY appeared 
with 32 advertisers. As of Sep- 
tember 22nd, eighty-eight in- 
dustrial advertisers (listed 
below) have contracted for 
space in MODERN INDUSTRY— 
the mass medium of industry 
the “magazine of policy”, read 
by more than 50,000 manage- 
ment men in 31,500 plants 
producing 89°% of all manufac- 
tured output in the U.S. 


oe * 


Alan Wood Steel Co. 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Hotel Association 
American Optical Co. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Burgess Battery Company 
The Burnside Company 
A. M. Byers Company 
The Philip Carey Co. 
Catalin Corp. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Champion Lamp Works 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
Clark Tructractor Div., 

Clark Equipment Co. 
J. M. Cleminshaw Co. 
Continental Diamond Fibre Co. 
Henry Disston & Sons Inc. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
General Electric Co. 
L. H. Gilmer 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Guardian Electric Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
Heppenstall Co. 
Homasote Company 
Howell Electric Motors Co. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., GMSC 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 
Illinois Development Council 
Keasbey & Mattison 
The Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. 
Koppers Co. 
The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Inc. 
Marsh, Jas. P. Corp. 
McLaurin- Jones Company 
Metallizing Co. of America 
Metallizing Engineering Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Modern Plastics 
Morton Salt Co. 
Muehlausen Spring Corporation 
National Electric Products Corp. 
North Brothers Mfg. Company 
Norton Co. 
Onox Co. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Package Machinery Company 
Pangborn Corp. 
Albert Pick Co., Inc. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Remington-Rand Inc. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Ronald Press 
Rotary Lift Co. 
Sanderson & Porter 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Sterling, Inc. 
Stonhard Company 
Sugar Beet Products Co. 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tinnerman Products, Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Toledo Scale Company 
Twin Disc Clutch Co. 
United Chromium Inc. 
Vogel Peterson, Inc. 
Warren Webster & Co. 
West Disinfecting Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Percival White Engineering Works 
Willson Products Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


NIAA Conference 


be followed.” The talk is presented 
in length on page 27 

At the Thursday luncheon session 
devoted to association activities, Vice- 
president Herb Mercready, Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J., 
who heads the membership committee, 
announced that the association now 
has over 1,700 members. This, he said, 


means greater res xonsibility to mem- 
& 





bers and the association alike, and re- 
quires the utmost codperation. Greater 
“Canada and England have a deep appreciation of the great contribution the United States 
; . is making in this war,” Ralph P. Bell, standing, Director-General of Aircraft Production, 
nold J. Andrews, Bucyrus-Erie Com- Ottawa, Canada, declared in addressing a luncheon session of the NIAA Toronto Conference 
pany, South Milwaukee, who reported last month. Seated are Mildred R. Webster, NIAA headquarters secretary; Floyd S. Chal- 
for Vice-president E. J. Goes, Koehr- mers, editor, “The Financial Post," Toronto, who intreduced the speaker; at right is Harry 

S. Van Scoyoc, Canada Cement Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que., who was chairman of session 
ing Corporation, Milwaukee, who has 


codperation also was called for by Ar- 


been in charge of activities for the 


last three years. half of the Industrial Marketing Coun- the “Handbook of Advertising” which 
Carl B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric cil of St. Louis, asked the association it has established. The manual, he ex- 
Corporation, St. Louis, speaking in be- to join with it in its effort to develop plained, would be to an advertising 





man what a “Mechanical Engineering 
Handbook” is to a mechanical engi- 


neer. The matter was referred to the 





board of directors. (Picture, page 122.) 
To Defend Advertising 


ction News The session was closed with an ad- 


dress by W. Donald Murphy, Riencke- 


jhe | _ 
Constru 
: Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc., as vice- 


= RESUAL AGE president in charge of professional de- 

ng with velopment. Mr. Murphy warned of 

, : government encroachment on adver- 

' = —= \\0N ASPHALI tising and explained how the official 


structure of the NIAA had been re- 
organized and strengthened so as to be 


an 





more aggressive and effective in de- 
fending and promoting the welfare of 
industrial advertising. The title of his 
talk was “NIAA Prepares for Total 
War Economy,” and it is reported in 
detail on page 23. 

At the annual meeting of the con 
ference, the association, by resolution, 
protested the proposed change in the 
biennial Census of Manufactures to a 
five-year basis (see page 21), and any 
discriminatory tax on specific media 
such as contained in H. R. 5417, re 
garding outdoor and radio advertising 

The high spot of social activity ot 
the conference was the banquet and 
entertainment and dance on Thursday 
evening. The program was of unusually) 





high character and received with grea 
appreciation by the audience. Picture 


of some of the highlights of the cere 


. IN CONSTRUCTION NEWS wpe neae 50 onl deel 
‘ monies are on page 20 and elsewher 
IN COVERAGE throughout this issue. The speaker o 
IN ADVERTISING the evening, L. W. Brockington, K.¢ 
5,500 (CCA) DISTRIBUTION Special Wartime Assistant in the Ofhc 


of the Prime Minister of Canada, as 
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Tomorrow 





always comes 








reduce 





How to keep pace with deliveries 





order back-logs—is today’s No. 1 problem of 


construction equipment manufacturers. But 





tomorrow—and tomorrow always comes 
selling will be the thing . . . selling in the 
most competitive market in the industry’s 
history. Then it will be that today’s persistent 
and relentless pursuit of product recognition, 
customer satisfaction and dealer cooperation 
will begin to show results . . . results in the 
lorm of continued sales, production and 


pre fit. 


These customers and these dealers on 


whom your companys future depends are 
scattered all over the country . . . but wher- 
ever they are, you can reach them more effec- 
tively through the pages of the regional con- 
struction papers that comprise Associated 
Construction Publications. The high standards 
of ethics and integrity maintained in ACP 
editorial, advertising and circulation policies 

the high “local news” content of ACP 
papers .. . the intimacy they constantly main- 
tain with your dealers, your customers, your 
prospects, are your assurance of high reader 
interest. Associated Construction Publica- 


tions, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Construction Digest 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Construction News 

Little Reck, Arkansas 
Dixie Contractor 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 

Detroit, Michigan 

Mid-West Contractor 

Kansas City, Missouri 





New England Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Ohio Valley Highway News 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rocky Mountain Contractor 
Denver, Colorado 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Los Angeles, California 
Texas Contractor 
Dallas, Texas 


Western Builder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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achanging « few ideas before one of the sessions gets going 
t the NIAA Toronto Conference last month: Anthony Neher; 


serted that great principles cannot be 
defended by employing someone 
to fight for them. “Our place is not 
where words are spoken. Our place is 
where things are done,” he declared 
deliberately. The hope of the 
pressed people is built on North Amer- 
ica, he said, and to North America has 
been handed the high task of keeping 


open the gates of mercy. 


The British Viewpoint 


ales promotion manager, left, and Oliver S. Imes, advertising the allies. listing against Nazi 


yanager 


Century Electric Company, St. Louis, and W. R 
Jwens, Arthur S. Leitch Company, one of the Toronto men 


The speaker predicted victory for 


many “the growing tide of unrest, 





One Million Dies and Punches 
Every Month! 


That’s the unprecedented requirement for only one small 
part of our ammunition production. These dies, punches 
and other precision tools are being made in an ever-in- 
creasing number of the Contract Tool and Die Shops, in 
manufacturers’ Tool Rooms and Die Departments and 
in Semi-Production Plants with precision machining 
facilities. 

Now add the Tooling required for the thousand and one 
other items required in enormous quantities to stock the 
Arsenal of Democracy and you have a fair idea of the crit- 
ical importance of these basic facilities in designing and 
building tools and gages, dies and molds, jigs and fixtures, 
special machines, accessories and precision parts required 
in the Defense Program. 

The indispensable men of industry who own these Tool 
and Die Shops and manage these Departments regularly 
read the trade paper edited and published primarily for 
them—The TOOL & DIE Journal. 

All of them are primary coverage of the Precision Tooling 
Industry's official trade paper. 

Their support of our advertisers has made possible these 
unprecedented gains in advertising volume: 


September — 95.3% 
August — 65% 
July — 71.8% 


over the corresponding months of last year. Our exclu- 

sive CBI Coverage is unquestionably responsible for this 

record. 

May we send you full particulars and a copy of our NIAA 
Publisher's Statement? 


Edited for the man who designs, builds 
and uses tooling in every industry. 


Late 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Official Publication of the Tool and Die Industry 


2462 Fairmount Boulevard 














growing strength of the phalanx of 
free men, her basic inferiority of man- 
power and resources, her lack of sea- 
power, the bravery of Russia, the cour- 
age of Britain, the resolution of the 
nations of the British Commonwealth, 
and ever as the hope of free men and 
the despair of tyrants, the open- 
handed, strong-armed help of the 
United States of America.” (See pic- 
tures, page 20.) 

Other British spokesmen who ad- 
dressed the conference at various ses- 
sions included Ralph P. Bell, Director 
General of Aircraft Production, Otta- 

1; J. M. Macdonnell, K.C., president 
and general manager, National Trust 
Company, Ltd., Toronto; and Bever- 
ley Baxter, Member of Parliament, 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Baxter, who had just arrived 
from England by plane on the day he 
spoke, reviewed the details leading up 
to the war and the struggle Great 
Britain has made since. He spoke 
words of appreciation for the assistance 
being given by both Canada and the 
United States, but clearly declared 
that it would not suffice until Canada 
adopted conscription and the United 
States sent an army abroad. He said: 
“If this war ends in victory for us 
without the United States having 


fought by our side, I see great difficul- 


Herb Mercready, sales promotion manage 
Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood 
N. J., NIAA vice-president in charge 

membership, tells the Toronto Conferenc« 
that membership now stands at 1,700, an 
pleads for each member and chapter t 
realize the likewise increasing responsibilit 
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Published Monthly m 
English and Spanish 





Reaches, in addition to import- 
ers and dealers in machinery, 


mill and factory supplies: 


FACTORIES 

TEXTILE MILLS 
BREWERIES 

BOTTLING PLANTS 
SUGAR MILLS 

MINES 

MACHINE SHOPS 
FOUNDRIES 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 
RAILROADS 
ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
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VG INDUSTREAL 
BUYERS ABROAD 


More and more industrial advertisers real- 
ize the importance of the export market as 
a “hedge” against the abrupt ending of the 
defense program and a return to normalcy. 






| 


But not all of them realize how relatively rapid that 
export market has been growing in recent years as 
overseas markets, formerly chiefly agricultural or 
pastoral, have become more highly industrialized. 


Note in the chart below how industrial production 
(even with the United States and Soviet Russia ex- 
cluded) has outstripped world trade since 1932. 


American Exporter reaches BOTH the importer and 
dealer in machinery, mill supplies and factory mate- 
rials AND the actual consumer. 


16,800 individual business-consumers are reached 
by the publication, and for them each issue contains 
a recently inaugurated INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT 
(known as Seccion Tecnica in the Spanish edition) 
pointed editorially at this group of readers. 


Schedules being placed now include insertion in 
our forthcoming 64th Annual Review Number. 


HOW WORLD INDUSTRY HAS FORGED 
AHEAD OF WORLD TRADE 


+1928=100; 


Se | 





Send for sample copy and for “Your 
Export Market” which contains a digest 
of manufacturers’ export experiences. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
386 Fourth Avenue at 27th Street New York 





p exhibit of panels of members’ advertising at the NIAA 
onto Conference last month was a high spot of interest, 

here inspecting them are H. H. Simmons, manager ad- 
tising and sales promotion, Crane Co.., Chicago; a 
Carthy, B. L. Smith Publishing Company: W. H. Evans, 
jstant general manager, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
mpany,.Ltd.; and G. Barney Wrigley, Wrigley Publications, 
Over 250 panels were in the exhibit 


all of Toronto. 


ties in the entente which will follow 
the peace. . . . Unless the British Em- 
pire and the United States really come 
together and assume the definite lead- 
ership of the world, some other power 
which should not have that leadership 
will take the power into its hands. It 
is for the United States itself to de- 
cide, but I hope we shall see our forces 
fighting side by side. I would not be 
honest if I did not say so.” (See pic- 
ture, page 18.) 

Mr. Macdonnell, talking on “The 
Interdependence of the United States 
and the British Empire,” outlined the 


the BIG BUYERS 


( WNcE more evidence is available that in the construc- 


tion industry the buying power is concentrated in the 


minority of contractors. Figures recently released by the 


Bureau of the Census contain the following facts: 


(1) Only 14.4% of all establishments 


in the construction industry do a 


busi- 


ness of $25,000 and over. 


(2) These shops do 77% of all the 


work performed. 


(3) They give work to 75.4% of all 


employees. 


(4) Their 
total. 


payroll 


is 81.5% of the 


(5) They purchase and use 79.4% of 
all materials and equipment. 


The figures for the warm-air heating and sheet metal 
branch of the construction industry are quite comparable. 


Recent surveys made for the publisher reveal the fact 


that the subscription list of SHEET METAL H ORKER 


is made up these top strata shops. 


\ccordingly, advertis- 


ing space in SHEET METAL WORKER will bring sheet 
metal, warm-air heating and air conditioning equipment 
and supplies to the attention of the bigger buyers of the 


industry. 


For further particulars write .. . 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


“Get the facts FROM Sheet Metal Worker” 


1S West 45th Street 


New York, New York 


military and economic interdependence 
and coéperation of the two countries 
as of today and then broached the 
question as to whether, upon cessation 
of hostilities, the United States will be 
prepared in effect to continue the pres- 
ent international flow of goods to 
other countries on a long term reck- 
oning of social and economic benefits. 
“Do not let us put this down to 
altruism,” he said, “but merely to 
sound business. If it is done and suc- 
ceeds in maintaining prosperity in 
other countries, it will obviously be 
beneficial to the United States. . . . It 
seems perfectly clear that unless there 
is coéperation in a big way between 
the British Empire and the United 
States, Britain will be forced to extend 
her orbit of influences perhaps to bring 
in the whole of Europe—in other 
words, to have a unit so large that it 
will be able to do economic battle 
with the United States. What a 
prospect!” 

Mr. Bell traced the development of 
the aircraft industry in Canada, which 
has increased its working force thirty 
times and its output forty times with- 
in the last eighteen months. (See pic- 
ture, page 108.) 

The twelve clinic meetings held dur- 
ing the conference will be reported 
separately next month. 

The 1942 NIAA Conference will 
be held in Atlantic City, under the 
sponsorship of the Industrial Marketers 


of New Jersey. 


Arnold J. Andrews, assistant manager of 
publicity, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Mil- 
waukee, pinch-hits for Vice-President E. J. 
Goes in making his report for the activities 
committee at the NIAA Toronto Confer 
ence. Mr. Andrews scolds the members for 
not giving their full cooperation on the very 
projects they ask the association to conduct 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


—and Executive Buying Influence 


J. Assets: Att Corporations! Il. Assets: MANUFACTURERS’ Ill. Numper or Emptoyees” 
CUMULATIVE DowN WARD CUMULATIVE DowNWaArpD CUMULATIVE DowNWAkDs 
S Ass Corporations Assets Si (ASSET orporations Assets Ss PMPLovet bmployer ht 
i Dollar Per Cent Per Cen Thousand Dollar Per Cent Per Cent Number Per Cent Per Cen 
Over 100,00 O.1 44.3 Over 100,000 os 32.0 Over 10,000 0.01 12 
Over 5.000 1.5 74.3 Over 5.001 1.5 66.9 Over 5,000 0.03 16.5 
Ov 1,0 = K¢ Over 1,00 — ae 82.4 Over 1,000 0.21 32 
Over 1 31.1 g7.2 Over I 24.9 96.9 Over sor 4% 10.5 
Over 5 45-4 5.6 Over 5 19.5 93.9 Over ror 2.80 62.5 
og n¢ Ss Bure r | Revenue, 14 3¢ Al eview, Marcl I r er 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET CONCENTRATED 


Studies of industrial markets reveal the high concentration 
of purchasing power among the larger concerns. 

Although corporations with over one million dollars in 
assets represent only 5.9°., of the number of companies, they 
possess 86.8°., of the assets (Table 1). Thus, roughly, some 
‘4,000 companies have the bulk of the potential purchasing 
power of all 415,654 reporting incorporated enterprises. 

The analysis of 85,314 manufacturers (Table II) indicates 
a similar concentration: manufacturers with over one million 
dollars in assets are only 6.4°4 of the number, but they possess 
83°. of the assets. Thus in manufacturing 5,440 concerns sub 
stantially represent the buying power of all manufacturers. 

\n additional indication of the buying power of top con 
erns is found in the analysis of the number of people employed 

lable III). Each employee represents the need for space, a 
vorking machine or tool, lighting, employee equipment, etc. 


DuUN’S REVIEW COVERS BIG BUSINESS 


Dun’s Review's coverage of the top industrial concerns ot 
the country is revealed by this analysis according to size of the 
rculation among manufacturers: 


MANUFACTURERS BY SIZE OF COMPANIES 


Dun & I STREE Net Worth Ratings 
Over $125,0¢ 15.3% 
$20,000 to $125,00¢ 5,151 
All Other (including lines not rated) 6.088 
Total 26.610 


These figures are from a name-by-name check of the Dun’s 
view circulation. It is not a projection of a sample. 

There are 15,380 manufacturers rated over $125,000. Ac 
rding to the best information available, this represents over 

of the top rated manufacturers of the country. It is a 

monstration of the thorough coverage of manufacturers 
ovided by the magazine. 

Wholesalers, utilities, transportation, financial, and insur 
ce fields also show impressive coverage, accounting for an 
erage Total Edition of 54,758. 


EXECUTIVE BUYING INFLUENCE 


Direct buying negotiations in industry are customarily in 
hands of purchasing agents, departmental, functional, 

hnical, and engineering managers. Practically all purchases 

ist have the final approval of management executives and 

quently of the president. 

However, studies reveal that presidents and other officers 
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depart from set routine where their interests are aroused by 
offers of greater speed, efhiciency, quality, and savings. In such 
circumstances top executives will not only initiate such pur 
chases, but will consider and actually select the specific item. 

When routine items involve large annual purchases, an 
executive determines the percentage of purchases among the 
suppliers available. 

Salesmen to industry seldom reach these top executives. 
Thus an executive publication becomes a necessity in presenting 
the advertising story of facts, value, and service. 


20,524 PRESIDENTS 


The chief effectiveness of Dun’s Review's coverage of the 
larger concerns lies in the fact that it reaches the presidents 
and the top executives of such organizations. A name-by-nam« 
analysis of such executive coverage shows the officers reached: 





Owner, Partner 4,152 General Manager 150 
Chairman of the Board 152 Manager 2,781 
President 20,523 Divisional Manager 3,724 
Vice-President 2,089 All Others 8,195 
Treasurer 2,122 - — 
Secretary 2,625 Total S681 3 


PRESIDENTS RESPOND TO ADVERTISING 


The extent to which presidents and chief executives do 
respond to advertising and initiate purchases can be gathered 
from the detailed analyses of results secured by advertisers. 
Such results will be found in the reprints: “95 Business Replies 
in 17 Days,” “87 Executives Replied to R. A. Advertisement,” 
“¢10,200 in Business Orders,” “One Horseshoe is Good Luck.” 


CARE AND FEEDING OF PRESIDENTS 


Other reprints indicate the function and value of the maga 
zine: “The Care and Feeding of Presidents,” “What is the 
Most Important Nut on a Locomotive?” “Presidents Do Read 
and Write,” etc. Any of this material as well as the circulation 
statement, sample copies, etc., will be sent on request. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


PUBLISHED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, IN¢ 


290 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Cleveland Boston Los Angeles San Francisco 





REACHING CHIEF EXECUTIVES OF LARGI CORPORATIONS 





CONTINUED FROM Pace 24] 


NIAA Prepares 


recognition by management was a 
laudable aim then, how much more 
important it is today that we should 
equip ourselves to meet the vastly 
increased and more complex prob 
lems of advertising in a total war 
economy! 

For months every issue of every 
udvertising magazine has devoted at 
east some part of its contents to this 
inescapable problem of defense adver 


ry Throughout these three days 


it is doubtful if you can find a session 
in which this subject is not pre- 
dominant. There is a danger that we 
may become surfeited by this flood 
of advice and that our senses will be 
dulled by the constant din. If we 
permit boredom to replace alertness 
there awaits a rude awakening. 
The rules of the game have never 
been quite the same as they are today 
—the rules are changing every day. 
Within its capabilities your association 
will provide you with the means of 
being forewarned; from you it will 


ask only the support necessary for a 


— 


The darlings of the NIAA Toronto Confer- 
ence were two couples of newlyweds taking 
in the meeting as part of their honeymoons. 
The cameraman caught this pair at the ban- 
quet. They are Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Bolan (Carter Carburetor Company), St. 
Louis. The other couple was Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Fitzgerald ("The Iron Age’), Pittsburgh 


united front to speed improvement 
and resist encroachment. It is our 


NIAA should 


assume its rightful place in the coun 


profound desire that 


cils of government and industry, that 
our members should attain a more 
basic recognition from management of 
the contributions they can make to 
executive planning. To these ends 
have we adapted our method of acti 
ities control, and to these ends we 
bespeak your support. 

No one can foretell what will take 
place before we meet again in general 
conference. Of one thing we can be 
sure—if ever there was an opportunity 


for an association to be of genuine 


help to its members, these troubled 


times provide it. Here are the means! 
May we all have the vision to we 


them. 


Horton-Noyes Gets All 
of Parker-Kalon 

Horton Noves 
who previously directed only part of th 
advertising of Parker-Kalon Corporatio 
New York, has been given the entire a 


count 


Company, Providence 


Monsanto Promotes Brown 


M. A. Brown, formerly a member of tl 
advertising staff, Monsanto Chemical Cor 
pany's plastics division, Springfield, Mass 
has been chosen to head the advertisit 
program of the phosphate division in St 
Louis 


Lacey H. Morrison Dies 
Lacey H. Morrison, editor, Dies 


Power, and an outstanding American e 
pert on Diesel engines, died at Port Was 
ington, L. I., last month at the age 
fifty-nine. Before joining Diesel Powe 
1931, Mr. Morrison was associate edit 
of Power 
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The Leading Daily Steel And 


Metal NEWSPAPER Declares 
Another Extra Circulation 
Dividend To Advertisers 


During the past year the paid circulation of 
American Metal Market increased 10°; and is 
now 45% larger than in 1936 when current 
advertising rates were established. 


Largest Daily Paid Circulation 


Largest Volume of Advertising 
Carried by any Daily Steel 
And Metal NEWSPAPER 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Established 1882 
111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


Why is Standard Oil Asphalt reg- 
ularly advertised in the pages of 
Civil Engineering? 
‘because it reaches men influential in 
the selection of our type of products,” 
says Mr. Wesley I. Nunn, Advertising 
Manager 
Are your products used by the 
designers, builders or operators of 
highways, airports, bridges, dams, 
water works, tunnels, railways, 
power plants, sewerage systems, 
or factories? Civil Engineers are 
the influential buyers in these and 
other fields. Let the Civil Engi- 
neer read your message in the 
pages of his own publication. 


The 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 





33 West 39th Street @ New York, N. Y. 


SEE MARKET DATA BOOK «- PAGE 166 
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The Canadian Market 


scientific journals which first circu- 
lated within the narrow limits of the 
learned societies. Business papers are 
a logical development in the wider dis- 
semination of knowledge, made neces- 
sary as the industrial and commercial 
applications of scientific research and 
invention create and expand new mar- 
kets. 

The scope of the business paper is, 
therefore, the collection and distribu- 
tion of commercial intelligence as it 
applies within the well-defined bounds 
marketing area. 


of a homogeneous 


This very principle establishes the 
Business Paper as essentially national 
in character. 

Obviously, these periodicals must be 
mainly concerned with the practical 
machinery 


application of methods, 


and processes under the particular 
conditions existing in the country and 


industry which they are serving. 


International Circulation 
Is Complementary 


These characteristics apply to Ca- 


They 


to American publica- 


nadian publications in Canada. 
apply equally 
tions in the United States. 

While the spectacular industrial de- 
velopment in the United States has 
often prompted American publishers 
to stress the fact that their industrial 
journals have become international, 
the fact remains that in viewpoint and 
design they continue to be domestic 
publications—concerned first and fore- 
most with the economic problems 
existing within the boundaries of their 
own national economy. 

In the hands of Canadian readers, 
they do not become national publica- 
tions in Canada. They do furnish 
interesting and most useful supple- 
mentary reading, as a complement to 
the national periodicals of Canada. 

While some American manufactur- 
ers appear to believe that they can 
cover practically every industry in 
Canada with the overflow circulations 
of United States periodicals carrying 
their domestic advertisements, the idea 
is unsound. 

It can not be supported out of the 
manufacturers 


experience of those 





BATTLESHIP GUNS 
arent worth a 
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MEME SWEEPERS MUST HAVE PRESSURE 
GAUGES TOO OM THER BONERS 


OO? Oa BIT TOY pee 


THE FUTURE SAFETY 
OF THE UNITED /TATES” 
AND YOUR FAMILY DEPENOS 


ON BUILDING UP 


@ITHOUT VALVES 


YOUR 108 HERE aT 


. 
MAWING VALVES IS yurt af 

TO CAR ewY AMD OUR COUNTRY 45 
Tet 208 OF MAKW® GUN DOWDE & 


Dod Ah Mw ne Cawrderiten: harly 


OUR NAVY 


QUICKLY 


DO AUTTLE MORE FoR youn 
COUNTRYS SAFETY 


Six of a series of inspirational posters prepared by the sales promotion department of Ma: 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, for display on bulletin boards throughout the plan 
to stimulate full appreciation of the importance of the workers’ efforts on products whic 
might not at first thought reveal the part they play toward defense. Others are being planne 
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@ Out of the uncertainty and confusion of business 


today will arise new horizons over which goods will flow for the first 


time, new products will find being and new leaderships will be achieved. 


Advertising is playing a star role in this business drama. 


Evans Associates, ever alert to changing market trends, has 


been privileged to render important and unusual co-operation 


to clients in and out of Defense Work. Its men are constantly in the 


field gathering first hand information to guide marketing and adver- 


tising programs—a policy that has lifted Evans Associates in five 


years from thirteenth to fourth rank among all industrial advertising 


agencies in the amount of business advertising placed. 





\ gern i> To remove the advertising uncertainty of hundreds 
\ po of manufacturers, Evans Associates has released a 
\ + new booklet, “Advertising Today.” So helpful has it 
\ ae proved that requests for many thousands have been 


made by manufacturers, publishers, agencies and 
industries. This booklet is one more example of the 


or 
re a \ 
' “ . ive of this organization. 
wot clear and long range perspect ec rgan 
A few copies are still available—entirely obligation-free. 


Send for Your Copy 
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long and successfully established in 


this country. 


Periodicals of Canada 


which Canadian 


The extent to 
periodicals are prepared to meet the 
needs of industry and commerce in 
every field of endeavor, may be gath 
ered from the following figures: 

Classification Total English French 
BUSINESS PAPERS 

Industrial and 

Technical Ss S| 6 

Trade and 


Commercial 79 70 ) 
Professional and 

Special . . 66 62 4 
Financial Papers. 22 20 Z 
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MAGAZINES 


General ........ 13 8 5 
Shere ce wae as 38 33 5 
FARM PAPERS 38 32 6 


In the newspaper field there are 100 
Of the 
dailies, 81 are printed in English, 10 
in French and 9 in other languages. 
Of the weeklies, 641 are printed in 
English, 80 in French and 29 in other 


dailies and 750 weeklies. 


languages. 

Note that the premium of ten per 
cent allowed on all United States dol- 
lars spent in Canada materially favors 
the American advertiser buying space 


in Canadian publications. Printing 








The Importance of 
SELECTING THE RIGHT PLASTIC 


Sos | Ab) See 





ATEMALS b . ean oon -—— 
TWERE ARE OVER 7 000 \ — 
“DAREUTE” PLASTIC MATERIALS | Amaro“ | ? Samo ogs an aapumnoeeaaan 
TO CHOOSE FROM ss ee LEE 
cnmes | tpt )y= ==: 


on souveue ee on oe 
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BAKELITE 


Saeed 
PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS | 





With many manufacturers adopting new ma- 
terials, and especially plastics, Bakelite uses 
this page to caution them to be sure to use 
the right type and details characteristics 


plates of all kinds are admitted free 
of duty for use in bound periodicals 


printed in Canada. 


Remember that when you come to 
us seeking an expansion of your do- 
mestic markets and tell us about your 
selves and your products and services, 
in words and ways that we can un- 
derstand, you will find us not only 
willing to buy, but wanting to be- 


come your customers and your 


friends. 


Drafting Supplies Manufacturers 
Ordered to Cease and Desist 


The Federal Trade Commission has ot 
dered eleven producers or distributors o! 
tracing cloths, blueprint papers, and simi 
lar equipment used by the engineering 
drafting and building professions, and 
their trade association, the Surveying 
Drafting-Coaters Section of Scientific Ap 
paratus Makers of America, Philadelphia 
and several of its executive committe 
members, to cease and desist from a con 
bination and conspiracy to hx and mall 
tain prices for their products 

In connection therewith they are or 
dered to cease and desist from exchangir 
information among themselves regardin 
prices, discounts, terms, and conditions « 
sale to be submitted by them when bid 
for their products are requested, and fr 
submitting or agreeing to submit identica 
or substantially identical, bids on suc 
products 

The eleven producer or distributor 
spondents are: Charles Bruning Compat 
Inc., New York; The Frederick Post Cor 
pany, The Huey Company, Eugene Diet 
gen Company, Economy Blue Print Pri 
ucts, Inc., C. F. Pease Company, a 
United States Blue Print Company, all 
Chicago; Keuffel & Esser Company, H 
boken, N. J.; and Chas. W. Speidel 
Company, J]. H. Weil & Company, a: 
Keystone Blue Paper Company, all 
Philadelphia 
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This American Mangenese Steel page which 
appeared in “Engineering News-Record" il- 
lustrates how an advertising sales story may 
be presented in keeping with the editoria! 
format of the publication and thus gain the 
same attention as regular feature stories 


CONTINUED FROM PaGe 30] 


Advertising Analysis 


money. Details are different. But 


« ich wants your information so that 


will help him. 
The ads that help your customer 
vith useful, useable informaticn he 


vants—-those ads pay out. Those 


that are selfish—talk about “me”’ in- 


stead of “you”—don’t pay out. Re- 


ilts show this. 

\ study of several million dollars 
orth of response to advertising shows 
it successful consumer and indus- 


ial advertising—advertising designed 


tor immediate sales, and advertising 


signed for long range planning— 
low the same pattern when they 
icceed. And here are the principles 
yu should follow based on successful 
lvertising. Successful ads are— 

|. Correctly geared to the right 
irket; 

2. They offer satisfaction most 
early; give the customer what he 
ints— 

3. With the least possible distrac- 
mn (are relevant), 

4+. In the most specific manner; 
5. Are believable, 

6. And offer a product service, or 
formation to your Customer or pros- 
ct at least expenditure of effort— 


Or money 


These are the things that success- 


consumer and industrial advertis- 


ing contain. Follow these principles 
and watch your sales effectiveness, 
through your advertising—go up! 
Men who work with these principles 
tell me they work. Follow them and 
they will help you know how to create 
and select winning industrial adver- 


tisements. 


Davis Joins La Plant-Choate 


Ned T. Davis, formerly in the produc- 
tion department, Fleming-Potter Company, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill., lithographers, has joined 
the advertising department, La Plant 
Choate Mfg. Company, Inc., Cedar Rap 
ids, lowa, manufacturer of eathmoving, 





t. Ww / 
Forming Clay Staves for Silos 


MEMBER ABC-—ARP 


land clearing, and snow removal equip 
ment He will assist in the preparation 
of direct mail and business paper adver 
tising as well as in publicity and house 
magazine activities 


George Clifford Dies 


George Clifford, since 1939 circulatior 
and promotion manager, National Provi 
sioner, died Aug. 30, at the age of fifty 
two. Mr. Clifford started his career many 
years ago with the City News Bureau ot 
Chicago. For a number of years he was 
connected with the Quigley Publishing 
Company, Chicago and New York, and 
for several years was in the publications 
relations department of Swift & Co., Chi 
cago, as editor of the “Swift Merchan 
diser,” company publication 


WV, J 
NO 





Is this YOUR BELTING? 


It might be... and it might have been, 








because these are typical installations 
in ‘Brick & Clay Record” readers’ plants 
your customers or prospects. 

Why don't you reach them regularly 
through ‘Brick & Clay Record’’—the only 
way you can reach the field. 

High Subscription Rate $5.00 per year. 
High Renewal Rate 82.44%. 


Write for industry details. 





BRICK & CLAY RECORD, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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= FOR EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


a. Sree 
at 


\ Award of Merit te 


Cc f\ /), ¢ , a 


for the best published research work Initiated 
b) @ business paper during the peor 
\ ending July 31, 1941 


in the fourth annual competition 


fy 


conducted by 
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STILL AHEAD 


IN THE AUTOMOTIVE FIELD 


LAST YEAR... W/NWER 


of an award for greatest 
; improvement in format and 
appeorance 


THIS YEAR... WINNER 


of an award for best pub- 
lished research work 
initiated by a business paper 


+ EVERY YEAR... 


maintaining our 


LEADERSHIP 











~e., 


~S 























Published by 
SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 


29 W. 39th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ONE DAY IN THE LONG 


LIFE OF A VANE CHURN rN 
. , 
J 
f') 










This spread of the General Dairy Equipment Company, Minneapolis, was hard to distinguish 
from regular editorial features in the ‘Naticnal Butter and Cheese Journal” where it ap- 
peared, thus demonstrating that a sales story can be presented in a fascinating manner 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 22] 


Census of Manufacturers 


MARKETING reported on the situation 
in its September issue. S. 1627 still 
awaits the attention of the House cen- 
sus committee. No date for hearings 
has been set as yet. Rep. Guy L. Mo- 
ser, committee chairman, has stated 
his opposition to the bill and his in- 
tention of taking no committee action 


It has 


been learned that political pressure is 


until and unless it is forced. 


being brought to bear on Rep. Moser. 
He has shown no signs of yielding, 
however, and is in a better position to 
resist pressure than most congressmen. 
He is firmly entrenched in his district, 
the center of which is Reading, Pa. If 
Rep. Moser is forced to hold hearings, 
he has stated that opponents of. the 
proposal will have an opportunity to 
be heard. The chairman himself told 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING that he re- 
gards S. 1627 as a move by census 
officials to use the defense program 
as an excuse for gaining additional 
powers and funds which would not be 
relinquished after the emergency. If 
the bill is forced out of the pigeon- 
hole to which it is now confined, Rep. 
Moser will seek to impose clear limits 
on the new powers granted. If the bill 
is reported out of committee without 
limitations and over his protest, he 
will oppose it on the floor of the House. 

It was also learned that high census 
ofhcials are becoming concerned over 


the protests they are receiving on the 


projected abandonment of the biennial 
Census of Manufactures. These pro 
tests have come not only from users 
of statistics but from other govern 
ment agencies. Both the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics oppose the changes and were not 
Whether the 


protests w il] 


consulted in advance. 
mounting volume of 
cause census officials to adopt new 


Within 


the Bureau of the Census itself there 


Strategy remains to be seen. 


is considerable Opposition to the bill 
and what is behind it. This opposition 
comes, however, from minor officials 
whose jobs depend upon their hewing 
to the line. Many of them would los: 
their jobs if mail sampling were sub 
stituted for field enumeration. 

Although when S. 1627 received 
Senate consideration, the upper hous: 
was told that the legislation was nec 
essary in order that vital defense st 
tistics could be collected by the Cer 
sus Bureau and made available to 
fense agencies, this explanation is b: 
ginning to look more and more lik« 
smoke screen because the Bureau 
already collecting defense statist 
without specific legal authority, 6 
on the expressed powers of the orga! 
act of the Bureau. The priorities di 
sion of the Ofhce of Production M: 
agement, for example, announced Se; 
26 that field representatives of 
Bureau of the Census are to be used 
making surveys on compliance % 
priority regulations. There have b 
similar instances. 

Industrial marketers who wish 
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IF YOUR FECOWATER LINES WERE 





To visualize the action of Nalco water treat- 
ment, glass tubes through which boiler feed 
water with and without ireatment has flowed 
for one hour and are then weighed are 
used to show the difference both by appear- 
ance and weight of the incrustation resulting. 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., is the agency in charge 


save the Census of Manufactures and 
the entire basic structure of all census 
ictivities are expressing their views to 
their local Representatives in Wash- 
ngton and to members of the House 
Committee on the Census through its 


chairman, Rep. Guy L. Moser. 


Dodge Advances Hoover 
lohn F. Hoover, formerly easter: 


ers service manager of Dodge Reports 
been promoted 
a newly created 
sition of general 
manager otf 
onstructior 
vs division of | 
Dodge Cor 
ratior 
Mr Hoover 
w assignment in 
des the direction 
the sales activi 
150 m< 
resenting Dodge 
ports the dail 
struction news JOHN F. HOOVER 


1 
, In the areas 





nding the corporation's thirty-fis 
es. His duties will involve extensive 
ling, with the New York office as h 


iQuarters 


»00drich Launches 
stitutional Campaign 


B. F. Goodrich Company eg 
titutional campaign in a selected list of 
pers and hinans ial publicati ms, 
with national promotion of th 


\ in irt«o« tvyle al itte 
( pioneering etlorts by depicting 
WI did it first’ from the sport 
I ilong with a Tt roduct or hem il 
ment in which Goodrich has take 


the lea 
rial, sy 


and use of carbon black 1n tire treads 


Inset 
monthl 
reau 
Christic 
World 


d. such as Koroseal coating mate organization for twenty-two years, has ior 


nthetic tire development and sale the pest ten years been vice-president and 


tions of 102 lines will appear 
y in Barron's, Boston News Bu 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
in Science Monitor Financia! 
Forbes, Magazine ef Wall Street 


New York Journal of Commerce, Neu 


York Sun, United States News and Wal 
Street Journal 
is in charge of the campaign Va.. 

minum foil previously used 


( Yshy rT 


Fletcher Heads Gage Publishing 


The 
lisher 
elected 
urer, t 


Mr Fle 


Gage Publishing Company, pub 
of Electrical Manufacturing, has 
L. C. Fletcher president and treas 


tcher, who has been with the Gage 


hon 


secretary, in which capacity he has been 
active in the general management of the 
company 


Reynolds Develops New Foil 

new foil of non-essential composi 
l material has been developed by 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, 

as a complete substitute for the alu 


Ahrens Promoted 


Richard J Ahrens. formerly wester! 
advertising 
» succeed the late J F. McClure ment 
manager 


manager, Hospital Manage 


has been advanced to advertising 


CIRCULATION CONCENTRATED WHERE 
MACHINERY, CHEMICALS, EQUIPMENT 





vor 
( Bune 
pacuy 
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AND SUPPLIES ARE BOUGHT 


The Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry 
is 6th in national ranking, according to value 
added by manufacture. Business for firms 
that sell goods to Paper and Pulp Mills 
should represent a sharp gain for 1942 over 
preceding years, due to the fact that paper 
and pulp production is rising continually to 
record heights. Defense requirements plus 
normal domestic needs, superinduced by de- 
mands from foreign sources, are taxing mills 
to the utmost. 






FIL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ARE VOLUNTARY 


There is no quesswork about who 
gets and reads The Paper Industry 
and Paper World. Its circulation 
penetrates all departments of mills, 
reaching top ranking officials 
progressively downward to skilled 
workers. It is the kind of circula- 
tion that gives your advertising 
dollar a direct route to the very 
men who use, order or specify ma- 
chinery, chemicals, equipment and 
supplies. There are no detours .. . 


| all subscriptions have pulling power 


. . the coverage is potent. 


GET DOUBLE ACTION 
WITH CATALOGUE 


Monthly advertisements in The Paper 
Industry and Paper World—plus repre- 
sentation in the yearly Paper and Pulp 
Mill Catalogue = 

give you double 
action for every 
dollar you 
spend in this 
field. Take ad- 
vantage of this 
365-day contact 
with the influ- 
ential men in 
this industry. 














FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WOOD PRopuCcTS 
EE) member TOY 


Tin the Field 


A TREMENDOUS MARKET 
FOR WOOD FINISHING 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Wood Products provides manufac- 
turers of wood finishing materials and 
equipment with a compact, hand- 
picked market that they will find most 
responsive and one which can be 
cultivated at very low cost. Investi- 
gate now. The trend is “back to 
wood.” 





431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Il. 








Carl Dietrich, advertising manager, Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, explaining the ‘Adver- 
tising Manual" established by the Industrial Marketing Council, St. Louis, at a luncheon session 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Association convention at Toronto. Seated, left to right, 
Richard P. Dodds, advertising manager, Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., retiring NIAA 
president, and W. Donald Murphy, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago, president-elect 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 46 | 


Sub-contracting 


they must exert every effort to find 
some place for themselves within the 
broad limits of defense production. 
Those products which are essential to 
the civilian economy even under all- 


out war conditions will be manufac- 





Despite record-shattering turn- 
over in industrial and executive 
personnel, McGraw-Hill Indus- 
trial Mailing Lists still are 
guaranteed accurate within 
two per cent. 


The entire resources of the 
nation-wide McGraw-Hill or- 
ganization are being used 
continuously to maintain these 
lists on a twenty-four hour 
basis. Many manufacturers 





WAE 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


Company 











Accurate Industrial Mailing Lists 


Direct Mail Division, 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Please send: 


Information on lists covering 


The complete McGraw-Hill List File 


Your Name 


Street Address 
City and State 


~ 


and service organizations cur- 
rently are finding McGraw- 
Hill names more economical 
to use than to build or con- 
stantly revise their own pros- 
pect list. 


Use the coupon to secure— 
without obligation—full infor- 
mation on list selections cov- 
ering your specific market, or 
a complete McGraw-Hill List 
File. 


(IM-A-41) 
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tured, but only on a skeleton scale, 
and producers must bend every effort 
to find substitutes for scarce materials 
before expecting government aid in 
getting supplies. It is simply impossi 
ble under present conditions for man 
ufacturers in many lines to protect 
their normal business, and the soonet 
they exert every effort to get in step 
with defense the better their chance 
for survival amid the greatest pro- 
ductive effort in the nation’s history. 

Manufacturers who distribute their 
products through industrial supply 
houses and wholesalers should comply 
immediately with the Defense Sup 
plies Rating Plan which will aid them 
at least to the extent that their prod 
ucts are being used on defense work. 
Others who find it difficult to get 
needed materials, or anticipate short 
ages as time goes on, and wish to take 
on defense work to keep their plants 
running, should contact the nearest 
Division of Contract Distributior 


ofhice of the OPM. 


"Electrical Equipment News" 
Appoints District Managers 


Dick Tope, who for a number of yea 
represented Electric Light © Power ar 
Electrical Dealer in the Cleveland ter: 
tory, has been appointed Cleveland ma 
ager of Electrical Equipment News 
cently established by Glenn Sutton. Frat 
Thompson, for the last five years adv: 
tising manager, Radio Jobbers News 
been made Chicago district manager 


Belcher Names Snow 


George E. Belcher Company, Stoug 
ton, Mass., shoe last maker, has appoi 
ed Cory Snow, Inc., Boston, to direct 
advertising Business papers and dire 


mail will be used 
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Bank: and secretary, Miss Barbara Beach 
; : h Added to the board were: R. Irwin Johan 
techniques and copy that reflect a thor- nesem, “Telephone Review,” Mew York 
ough knowledge of the everyday prob- Telephone Company; Miss Elizabeth 
Stroud, “Hercules Mixer,” Hercules Pow 
der Company; Andrew Cerruti, “UEF 
News,” Underwood Elliott Fisher Com 
. ; any; and A. P. Alexander, Jr., editor, 
House Magazine Institute athe Red Barrel,” Coca-Cola Company 


Elects New Officers 


The Board of Governors of House Writi 
itin 
Magazine Institute has elected the fol Buckley Teaches Letter 9 


market for the future by using selling 


Pad 


lems of the man in the oil field. 





lowing ofhcers for 1941-1942: chairman, A class in advanced business letter writ 
E. C. Badeau, International Nickel Com- ing for executives, correspondents, and 
pany, editor, “Inco’* Magazine: vice department heads, has been initiated by 
chairman, Richmond B. Williams, editor, Earle A. Buckley, president, Earle A 
American Telephone Company's “Long Buckley Organization, Philadelphia, and 
Lines; treasurer, Miss Marjorie Harrison, Treasury Department consultant directing 
editor, “The Chase,” Chase National mail selling of Defense Savings Bonds 





Mery 
| ' , Vj>c9n 
\ A whispering campaign went through the , é at}, 

pering campaig m7 \ ; - = -, On 
t banquet hall at the NIAA Toronto Confer- \ bp er : ees é ik 
ence to the effect that Winston Churchill a —— ware © rt. Asi => _— ; Lax, 
was seated at one of the tables, but the ee ~ ly 
camera discloses that instead it was An- Se Oe oe 
thony Neher, sales promotion manager, et 
t Century Electric Company, St. Louis, who 
was elected one of the NIAA vice-presidents 
CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Selling the Oil Field 


of local advertising agencies who spe- 
cialize on oil field marketing, mer- 
chandising, and copy. Complete sur- 
veys and copy suggestions, even to 
layouts where wanted, are sent to the 


igency located at a distance or to the 





idvertiser. This kind of service keeps 
copy from being ridiculous and often Who's who in the aviation industry 





a lof - f that’s w 2ads > news-magazine 
more harmful than helpful. It keeps A sample of thorough cov- c who reads the news-magazine ol 
copy fresh. It keeps the campaign on erage of aviation executives cae Pe ritten twice a month 
the key-thought that field surveys dis- offered by AMERICAN especially for executives by the largest 
- oe ; AVIATION is given be- editorial staff in the field! The care 
over as being the benefit point most ; r . 4 
: e | ; low — showing the high with which these men who dictate or 
Tective wil : approva an . ° . ~ ~ y 
1 ~~ = ‘eda — percentage of important influence buying read AMERICAN 
rders from the held superintendents, men in the country’s air- AVIATION was demonstrated clearly 
lzineers, and tool pushers. lines who are subscribers in recent impartial research—69” of 


to the “news-magazine of 


kc the aviation officials surveyed read this 
aviation, 


Such coéperative effort, using the 
publication more thoroughly than any 


st talent wherever it can be found, 


building increasing business in this ALL U. S. AIRLINES other business paper. 
45 million dollar market; a business Classification LF wat If this ; k : : 
1at_ is standard and growing in the Officers 53° mae = — matmet reach a via 
= ; ; ’ AMERICAN AVIATION — it tells 
ir years and the years to come. Operations Dep't wr : : 

the aviation industry what it wants to 


Heads 67% 
Traffic & Sales Heads 53°, 
Maintenance Dep't 


Don’t slight your customers. Don’t know, it sells the aviation industry 


t their opinion of your products, what it wants to buy! 














sur COmMpany, Or your sery ice become °/ 
pany ; . C Heads ... 41% 
bsolescent. Don’t forget that there Meteorology 35%, Imerican Aviation Associates rounds out its 
— el de -} = oe a a e/ service to the industry with two other publica- 
1 thirty per cent change in person- Communications 35%, tions. “‘American Aviation Daily’ is an informed, 
Se are , : ce . . o/ up-to-the-minute daily news-letter from Wash- 
tn each year new men coming in, Engineering 23%%o ington on every phase of aviation. The ‘‘Ameri- 
SITIONS being changed, addresses Purchasing 36% can Aviation Directory,’ appearing semi-annu- 
‘ ‘ : j ally, is recognized as the most complete direc- 
fted—and that the ranks of the tory of the industry. 


\ousands of independent operators are 
mstantly being replenished from the 


nks of those who were only em- 


oyes of an oil company a short time 


/merican 





20. Insure this profitable oil field 
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AND THE 


Datla Yuils 
IT CONTAINS 


Industrial 


in the hands of every 

Marketer interested in contractors, 
highway officials, and equipment 
distributors. 


If you have not been receiving our 
premoticnal and market data material 
right along, drop us a line today. It 
has been designed to simplify your 
media job. 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY 
470 FOURTH AVENUE 
Chicago Ottice NEW YORK Son fF rc isco 


170? Dally News Bidg Mills Building 
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Wherever Metal Products 
Are Finished 


Factory executives look to METAL 
FINISHING for the latest develop 
ments in the preparation, electroplat 
ing and coating of all metals as well 
as for a source of equipment and sup 
plies for these operations 


paper in its field, the 
only one with all A.B.C 
circulation and A.B.P 


oldest 
the 


The 
authority, 
mail secured 
membership 


For 


information write 








METAL FINISHING 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


ABP 


116 JOHN ST 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL. TRADE, AND CLASS PAPERS 


less otherwise noted 


standard 


all publications 
7Tx10- 


September 


Pages 
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Air Conditioning @& ke 
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Electrical Contracting 79 
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Iron Age (w)....... <a 428 
Laundry Age .......... 37 
Machine Design ...... ot 97 
DERCMOMOTY cc ccctccccces 253 
Manufacturers Record ... 4] 
Marine Engineering ow 

Shipping Review ..... 110 
Mechanical Engineering... 48 
Metal Finishing ...... ; $48 
Metal Progress Seeeseeuss 87 
Metals and Allovs. . pese 75 
Mill & Factory .......... 190 
ee SOUND sccevencses 172 
Modern Machine Shop 

COMED ancscdnccs 222 
National Petroleun New 

0 ee erie 77 
National Provisioner (w). 92 
Onl & ‘ Journal (w) 

oe) Zi aa .*§ 304 

Oil Weekly 0) oe t 184 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper Wore ....cccs. 63 
The Paper Mili (w)..... $101 
Paper ~— i (w).*'/§145 


Pencil Poi 


1940 


118 


I4tws 
tv Sivtvtvy — 


wr 


> 
2 


51 


65 
102 


6Y 


inch 


September 
Pages 


are monthlies and have 
type pag 
1941 
Petroleum Engineer ...... 90 
ak a. Serre 64 
PEE cakaracacscev asa $257 
Power Plant Engineering. . 88 
Practical Builder (101/)x15) $22 
RD hao ean ras eines 51 
Product Engineering ... 136 
Products Finishing (4x 
62) Seed heen ben e066 4] 
a ae ee 119 
Railway Age (w)....... 141 
Railway Purchases & Stores 59 
Refiner & Natural Gasolin« 
ee $126 
Roads & eae 54 
Southern Power & Industry 75 
OE PPS ee $1330 
Telephone Engineer ..... 2 
Telephony (w) ........ 75 
Textile World ....... $142 
The Tool Engineer...... 97 
Water Works & Seweragk 56 
Water Works Engineering 
OT are ee 70 
Welding Engineer ....... 28 
Western Construction News 68 
Wood Worker eeeceesece 48 
W ood Working M ichiner 
(4! 9x6! 2) scececeee 53 
ee erennasas 8881 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 71 
American Druggist ...... $109 
American Exporter ...... 131 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 134 
Building 84 News.... 47 
Commercial Car Journal... 103 
Domestic Engineering ... 90 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 
Oe hal cx io erates ts dee tae 34 
Farm Implement News (bi 
Wn  sawwaswes €e8es oes 57 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 114 
Jewelers’ Circular The 
eee eee eee 94 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 4 
OS rrr eee ree 102 
Motor Age eccacessececs 70 
Plumbing & Heating Jour 
Ee ee ee 40 
Sheet Metal Worker..... $2 
Southern Automotive Jour 
Me ckteswntkewn wees os 67 
Southern Hardware ..... 46 
Sporting Goods Dealer... $59 
NY cane 6 bad eae naka 1414 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 
(10%x15) .......... t112 
American Funeral Director 4s 
American Restaurant 50 
Hospital Management 32 
Hotel Management ...... $2 
Industrial Marketing ..... 73 
Modern Hospital ........ 108 
Nation’s Schools ........ 40) 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 
OF Serr ee ee 114 
Restaurant Management 43 
Trafhe World (w)..... 67 
po Ea ee 735 
$Includes special issuc Include 
hed advertising Last issue esti! 
tFive issues 


+ 


NOTE: The above eis must not be quoted or reproduced without permission 
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All ready for nineteen holes of their favorite 
sport: F. H. Spats” Johnson, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia; Glen Treslar, assistant sales manager, 
and R. D. Black, vice-president and director 
of sales, The Black & Decker Mfg. Company 


Business Advertising 
Up 12.6% in September 
@ ADVERTISING VOLUME in 


business papers made further gains in 
September issues when it registered a 
12.6 per cent increase over the same 
month a year ago. Total volume for 
the nine-month period was 12.7 per 
cent ahead of the first three quarters 
of 1940. The figures are based on re- 
ports of 113 publications included in 
the accompanying tabulation. 


Business in the industrial papers 
continues to forge vigorously ahead. 
Eighty-three publications in this classi- 
fication carried 15.5 per cent more 
business in September issues this year 
than they did a year ago and the total 
for the nine months was 15.3 per cent 
greater than the 1940 figure. 

Papers in the trade or dealer group 
howed a little weakness in September, 
reporting only 0.6 per cent increase in 
business for September issues, which 
brought the gain for the year to date 
lown to 2.2 per cent. This group 
ncludes nineteen papers. 

The class group continued its up- 

ird trend with eleven papers carry- 
ng 4.8 per cent more business last 
nonth than in September, 1940, issues. 
This group is 6.7 per cent ahead of 
ist year for the nine months. 


Agency Tabulation Corrections 


The number of pages of business they 
iced in 1940 was erroneously reported 
two agencics, in connection with the 
bulation printed in the August INpus 

RIAL MARKETING 
The total for O. S. Tyson and Com 
ny, Inc., New York, for 1940 was 728 
ges, instead of 467, which places them 
ntty-sixth position rather than ninety 
Total tor J W Pe pper, Inc., New 
| 


rk, was forty-eight pages instead of 


Winther Adds Duties 


Anker Winther, assistant general sales 
manager, York Ice Machinery Corpora 
tion, York, Pa., has assumed direction 
of the company’s advertising and _ sales 
promotion work. J. R. Hertzler, general 
sales manager, who previously directed 
the werk, will guide the themes of York's 
consumer advertising, while Mr. Winther 
and the various sales division heads of the 
York factory sales department will handle 
the copy themes of business paper adver 


tising 


Lockwood Succeeds Way 


W. W. Lockwood, assistant advertising 
manager, Taylor Instrument Companies. 


Rochester, N. Y., has been made adver 


tising manager succeeding E. E. Way, 
resigned Mr. Lockwood has been in 
the company’s advertising department 
since 1932 


Owens-Corning Advances Linne 


Philip Linne has been appointed sale 
promotion manager, Owens - Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo. W. D 
Thackeray has succeeded him in his ior 
mer position of advertising manager 


Steinfirst Switches 


James U. Steinfirst, formerly editor o! 
Automobile Topics, has joined the edi 
torial staff of The American Automobile 
(Overseas Edition) as asseciate editor 
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®@ To paraphrase a popular expressidn, “when you gotta 


know, you gotta know!” Today, industrial distributors 


“gotta” know—or find out—quickly, accurately —where 


to get the supplies their — and your — customers need. 


Inevitably, their 1-book Information Bureau, the annual 


Mill Supplies Buyers’ Reference Number, is answering 


more buying questions than ever before. That’s why, 


your ads, if you sell through distributors, should appear 


opposite every directory listing of your products. 


Make your reservations TODAY 
Closing November 17. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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‘HEAT TREATING 
_ FORGING 


The steady increase in demands 
for forginas, stampings, etc., be 
suse of the defense program; 
necessarily indicates an active 
market for hammers furnaces 
refractories, cements, a loy stee!s 
presses. hammerboards cleaning 
ersuipmenrt, burners. lubricants 
d'a bi-cks and many other lines 
of exauipment and supplies 
You can reach this active mar 
ket theordh the advertising naaes 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG 
¥ ING Your advertisement ap 
pearing each month in this paper 
wil im ress the features of your 
products upon those who buy or 
nfluence the brving of equip 
ment and supplies 
Published by 


STEEL PUBLI-ATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh. Pa 














With plans definitely made to increase 
pig iron capacity 6500000 tons by 
1942 through the building of |5 new 
blast furnaces and the rehabilitatioy 
of 6 others a similar increase in steel 
capacity wi'l naturally follow 

This increase wil require new fur 
naces open hearths. electric and 
Bessomer rolling mills of various 
types heating furnaces. soaking pits 
electrical equipment, refractories and 
all the other numerous types of equip 
ment and supplies that enter into the 
manufacture of steel 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to place your sales message in the 
advertising pages of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SM!THFIELO ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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What local 





N.1L A. A. News 


chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 








Oct. 13 Is President's 
Night at Chicago 


Invitations to “Meet the President” 
have been issued by Engineering Adver 
tisers Association, Chicago, for its Oct 
13 meeting when NIAA President-elect 
W Donald Murphy, Reincke-Ellis 
Younggreen & Finn, Inc., will be greeted 
by his home-town chapter, of which he is 
a past president. Mr. Murphy will ad 
dress the meeting on “Tomorrow Begins 
Today.” 

H. H. Simmons, manager advertising 
and sales promotion, Crane Co., who was 
leader of the panels session at the NIAA 
Toronto Conference. will talk on “Ad- 
vertising in a War Economy” with refer 
ence to the campaigns which were dis 
cussed in the Toronto symposium 


Los Angeles Elects 
Don Mack President 


Don Mack. advertising manager, Weber 
Showcase and Fixture Company, was elect 
ed president. Industrial Marketers of 
Southern California, at the September 
meeting, succeeding M. R. Klitten, The 
McCarty Company Robert L. Koch, ad 
vertising manager, The Vapor Recovering 
Systems Company, Compton, Calif., was 
elected vice-president and Davis E 
Browne, secretary-treasurer, California Oil 
World. reelected secretary-treasurer 


Detroit to Catalog 
Educational Literature 


Industrial Marketers of Detroit have 
tarted an activity of cataloging instruc 
tive and educational literature produced 
by manufacturers for the practical edu 
cation of workingmen to develop skilled 
labor. Companies producing such mate 
rial should send samples to Lansing 
Moore, Holden, Stedman & Moore, Inc 
Detroit 


Shaner Says Advertising 
Faces Greatest Opportunity 


The formation of the Supply Priorities 
ind Allocations Board signifies a_ shift 
from folly to realism in government 
thought and action, Earl L. Shaner, presi 
dent and editor. Steel declared last month 
in addressing the Industrial Marketers of 


( ‘lev el and 


“In short.” he asserted, “it is our 
studied conviction that some of the short 
uges of critical materials have been the 


result of faulty distribution rather than 
of glaring deficiencies in capacity: that in 
creased capacities, better allocation, and 
other facts will enable production to 
catch up with essential demand sooner 
than we expect: and further, that a more 
equitable distribution of the defense bur 
den upon the units of industry——which 
improvement is now gaining headway 


will permit industry to take care of more 
On: defense work than now seems pos 
sible.” 

Mr. Shaner cited the advertising of 
several companies as specific examples of 
the varied uses of advertising in keeping 
the good will customers, and the gen 
eral public, when there are no goods t 
sell 

To “carry the torch of marketing cor 
tinuously throughout this emergency,” Mr 
Shaner declared that industrial marketer 
must have faith in two things—the indus 
tries they serve, and advertising, especially 
its ability to service industry effectively 
in time of emergency. “With this treme 
dous marketing job ahead, can anyone 
doubt that industrial advertising today 1 
facing its greatest opportunity?”  ! 
queried conclusion 


Heinritz Addresses Pittsburgh on 
Advertising for Today and Tomorrow 


The value of industrial advertising t 
day, in consideration of the change 
brought about by the Defense Prograr 
lies in its ability to do an industrial re 
lations job, create and hold good will, ar 
set standards and quality of products 
services, Stuart F. Heinritz, editor, Pu 
chasing, told the Industrial Advertising 
Council, Pittsburgh, last month. He added 
that the companies which can build and 
hold the esteem and confidence of cus 
tomers and prospects even though unable 
to sell under present conditions will hav 
the inside track when the period of ad 
justment comes 

Mr. Heinritz listed the problems of r 
adjustment which business will face afte 
the present emergency as the righting 
dislocated labor and materials, adjustment 
of the excess production facilities, exter 





Lewis Compton, New Jersey Commissione 
and former Assistant Secretary of the Nav, 
defends American industry in its defens 
work in an address last month before Indus 
trial Marketers of New Jersey. Seated 

John Nichols, Coordinator of Defense Produc 
tion, vice-president, Thomas A. Edison, In 
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sive government control, the huge taxes 
which must be paid, and the regaining of 
customers lost in complying with defense 
demands. 

In dealing with the purchasing branch 
if business specifically, Mr. Heinritz 
stated that its most dificult problems have 
been the adjustment to the change from 
’ buyer's market to a seller's market, the 
vreat increase in detail work resulting 
from priorities and other regulations, and 
the necessity of finding new sources of 
supply due to defense demands. A signif 
int trend is the closer collaboration otf 
surchasing agents and engineers and other 
roduction men, as a consequence of the 
eed for many new and unfamiliar types 

equipment and supplies 

Mr. Heinritz gave a detailed description 

purchasing procedure, and a compart- 
son of the volume of orders placed wit! 
ompanies having salesmen call on the 
surchasing agent and those who used only 
iwazine and direct mail advertising to 

ntact him One example used was of a 
mpany in New Jersey which interviewed 
3.500 salesmen in their purchasing de 
nartment, and from a total of more than 
80,000 orders placed during the same 
vear, am average of tve trom seven were 


laced with companies who had not beet 


presented by salesmer 


Van Scoyoc Honored by 
Montreal Chapter 


At the first meeting of their 1941-42 
season, the Technical Advertisers Associ 
ition of Montreal was addressed by H. S 
Van Scoyoc, advertising manager, Canada 
Cement Company Limited, who traced 

growth ot Canadian advertising fron 
hout 1912 through the first World War 

1 the depression years to the present 

With regard to present day advertising, 
Mr. Van Scoyoe advised the application 

three points: (1) make advertising 
pport the Government Plan: (2) take 
stomers into your confidence and tell 


m why deliveries may be slow or why 
cannot supply the demand: and (3) 
ep the firm or brand name, together 
ith the products, before the public at all 
es. He further recommended that se 
is thought be given now to developing 
possibilities tor new or modified uses 
products so that in the postwar peri rd. 


nt capacities can De kept running at 
iximum capacity, always providing for 
maintenance of fair wages, and conse 
ently adequate purchasing power 
\lan MacLean, past president, TAAM. 
resented an engraved cigarette box to 
Mr. Van Scoyoe on behalf of the members 
recognition of his work in organizing 


issociatinr 


Milwaukee Discusses 
Canadian Customs Duties 


R. H. Kaentje, export specialist, Post 
thee Department, spoke at the Septem 
er meeting of the Milwaukee Association 

Industrial Advertisers on the subject ot 

hnical requirements in mailing adver 
ising material into Canada, after which 
larence Schilke. Klau-Van  Pietersom 
Junlap Associates, Inc., and Andrew 

ss, American Railway Express Com 
ny, started a round-table discussion of 
xperiences tn dealing with Canadian cus 
ms officials 

Jackson Hazlewood, Gisholt Machine 
ompany, the Milwaukee chapter's Wash 
gton correspondent, gave a report on 
gal activities involving legislation now 


under consideration that might concern 
advertising. He warned members to keep 
a careful check on legislation proposed in 
Washington concerning advertising and 
to advise their Congressmen what action 
should be taken. 


Compton Praises Industry 
at New Jersey Meeting 


In his talk before the Industrial Mar- 
keters of New Jersey at their first meet 
ing Sept. 10, Lewis Compton, New Jer 
say Finance Commissioner and former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, praised 
American industry for its prompt codpera 
tion in the rapid rebuilding of an Ameri- 
can naval force. He declared, “There was 
a time when American industry was 
charged with being on a sit-down strike. 


They definitely were not. All they wanted 
to know was the rules of the game before 
the game was played. It wasn't fair to 
ask industry to expand and then tell them 
the rules.’ Mr. Compton stated that 
when the “rules of the game” were an 
nounced, industry cdoperated so fully 
that millions of dollars worth of produc 
tion went into effect with the mere send 
ing of telegrams. 

At the meeting, Fred H. Pinkerton 
manager sales promotion, United States 
Rubber Company Mechanical Goods Divi 
sion, retiring president of the chapter 
was presented with a leather suitcase in 
appreciation of his contributions to the 
chapter. He will be general conferenc: 
chairman of the twentieth annual NIAA 
conference next September at Atlantic 
City, of which the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey will be host. 





more than 60 years ago. 


their hands. 




















Far-reaching Basic Developments 


which reach into industry as a whole and benefit both individual and 
collective industry means that scattered efforts must be brought 
together and COORDINATED. This was recognized by a large 
part of industry and many of the nation’s outstanding engineers 


In 1880 a group of such engineers and industrialists took the first 
steps to correlate and coordinate engineering and industrial resources. 
That work is going on today .. . through The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers . . . multiplied many times in scope and in far- 
reaching effect. The number of engineers and industrialists who are 
turning the coordinated wheels of progress is greater than ever. 


If industrial advertising can do a useful job any- 
where NOW, it is among such men. 


The industrial markets of today are in their hands. The greater 


industrial markets of tomorrow, and of the years to come, will be in 


You can reach their hands, and their heads, and the buying influence 
and authority they wield . . . to dest advantage . . . where their deeper 
interests reach the highest focus. 


They reach the highest focus where the en-masse results of their 
correlated and coordinated efforts appear. The place is... 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


You can get close to these dominant 
factors in mechanical purchases by adver- 


tising in the publication which is 
close to them... MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING .. . pub- 
lished monthly by The 
American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 29 West 
39th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Midwest Office, 205 
West Wacker Drive. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Membership Guarantees 
Reader Quality 
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dvertising Has Appeared 








One of the great institutions in industrial 
publishing is Simmons-Boardman. The 
names of Railway Age, Marine Engineering, 
and American Builder are as well-known to 
industrial advertisers as the Saturday Evening 
Post and Life are to the general field. They 


are outstanding in their fields — 


Simmons-Boardman is a business publishing 
house which is as thoroughly sold on the man- 
ifold uses of advertising in improving its own 
position as it is in recommending it to manu- 
facturers interested in the railway, marine 
and building fields. That is why its represen- 


tation in Industrial Marketing has 





and their promotion is a reflection 
of the sound policies which have 
built a famous publishing house. 
wT : sary 
Throughout virtually your en- 


tire 25 years,” says Henry Lee, 





president of Simmons-Boardman, 


No. 13 in a series of 
advertisements 
on the 25th anniver- 
celebration of 
Industrial Marketing 


in March, 1941. 


been continuous, and perhaps that 
is also why Simmons-Boardman 
based cays 
publications are among the most 
successful, year after year, in the 
entire field of industrial pub- 


lishing. 








“our advertising has appeared 

continuously in Industrial Marketing. This 
advertising has been part of an uninterrupted 
program of business paper advertising to 
further use of our publications. Building 
soundly for the future as well as for immedi- 


ate sales is today’s double incentive for 


. . . . . $96 
continued business paper advertising. 


Industrial advertisers and market- 
ers can’t help being impressed by the sales 
messages of a publishing house which is just 
as enthusiastic in using advertising as it is in 
selling it. And when the sales story is built 
around topnotch publishing service in major 
industrial fields, copy in Industrial Marketing 


just can’t miss! 








They READ it.. 
They LIKE it.. 


HAT’S the verdict of PUBLIC 

WORKS subscribers. Most fre- 
quent reason-why, as expressed by 
one reader is, “I obtain a great deal 
of important information from PUB- 
LIC WORKS because your three 
major classifications deal with the 
particular three major headaches 
that need constant attention and 
progress 

Readership spells advertising 

eflectiveness 


PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE 
$10 EAST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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A special and unique feature on the NIAA Toronto program was the complete enactment of 
the General Electric Tri-Clad motor road show presented by Willard V. Merrihue, manager 
G-E apparatus publicity division, Schenectady, N. Y., and a crew of assistants. At the right 
is shown part of the crowd inspecting some of the side exhibits of the presentation 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 17] 


Advertising in Wartime 


rather than its competitors, as possess- 
ing these qualities in the highest de- 
gree. It takes a long time to get an 
idea over to eighty or ninety per cent 
of the people in any field. This is true 
whether your prospective customers 
number 1,000, 100,000 or 1,000,000. 

Good will is a plant of slow growth. 
This, however, is an advantage as well 
as an obstacle. It may have taken ten, 
twenty, or thirty years for you to se- 
cure acceptance from your field of a 
certain idea, but as long as you main- 
tain your defenses, it will take a very 
considerable time for any competitor 
to dislodge you, and then only if they 


do a better job than you are doing. 


Public Relations 


Some of the work to which I have 
referred will be done by a public rela- 
tions department. In a few large cor- 
porations this department is separate 
and distinct from the advertising de- 
partment. Many companies, however, 
recognize that both departments are 
working on the same problems and 
have the same objectives, and are there- 
fore under the same management. Cer- 
tainly there should be close coopera- 
tion between them. 

This job of advertising and public 
relations manager is one of great im- 
portance in any company. It pre- 
supposes a knowledge of your own 


company and also of the needs and re- 


quirements of your customers. It has 


in some cases been the stepping stone 
that has led to promotion to some one 
of the chief executive positions in the 


company, but not so often as I think 


the opportunities that have presented 
themselves warranted. 

Let me refer specifically to one im 
portant public relations job which 
should have the attention of every 
man present here today. After wi 
have won this world war—and you 
will find no defeatist sentiment in 
Canada—we will still have on our 
hands the fight that has been going on 
for years between the communist 01 
state ownership plan and the individual 
ownership system. 

State ownership and control of busi 
ness has been steadily gaining ground 
These gains have been due to some ex 
tent to the appeasement policy of in 
dustrialists and financiers. Employers 
and owners of business have been silent 
through the fear of getting into con 
troversial discussion with demagogues 
the “intelligentsia” or agitator labor 
leaders. The agitator and impractical 
“reformer” have often secured a ver 
dict by default. 

Agitator type propaganda usually 
starts off by discussing the tremendor 
profits made by industrial concern 
They give an exaggerated and entire! 
wrong idea of the margin between re 
enue and expenditure which is desig 
nated profit. They ignore the ni 
merous reserves that must be set up 
meet decline in value of inventori 
obsolescence, depreciation, and n 
merous other contingencies which f 
every business. 

Labor and the general public 
partners in business. They cannot 
ignored. Their rights must be unde 
stood and respected, but they must 
educated to the importance of ma 
agement and capital. 


Suggestions are frequently m 
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that advertising and publicity work 
of the public relations kind should be 
done by some association. It is much 
more effective, however, if it is done 
by an individual company, and better 
still if advertisements appear over the 
signature of the president of that com- 
pany. The direction of this campaign, 
or at least the planning and partial 
execution of it, should be under the 
idvertising manager. 

Campaigns designed to explain the 
value of initiative and management 
should begin now. After the war, 
with its terrific problems of readjust- 
ment, it will be too late. The great 
class of so-called ““Have Nots” will be 
too impatient to listen to reason. If 
private ownership and control of busi- 
ness is to survive, industrial leaders 
must educate voters to their com- 


munity of interest in this system. 


You have asked me, a business news- 
paper and magazine publisher, to give 
the keynote address to this large body 
of men, all of whom are experts on 
advertising practice and technique. | 
have had the temerity to accept this 
invitation and to impose myself on all 
largely because the keystone of my 
business and the most important factor 
in your work is bound up in the one 
word, “News.” 

The “news” factor in planning and 
execution of advertising campaigns as- 
‘umes increased importance in a war- 

me economy, when changed condi- 
tions require a realignment of objec- 

ves on the part of advertising and 
sales departments. 

‘News” at all times is the life-blood 
of both the publishing business and 

it of the advertising manager. This 





e attendance trophy of the NIAA Con- 
ence at Toronto was won by the Youngs- 
wn chapter. W. S. Miller, director of 
ivertising and sales education, The Gen- 
a! Fireproofing Company, president of 
Youngstown chapter, left, is shown here 
septing the trophy from C. E. Herington, 
ector of sales promotion, Meehanite Re- 
arch Institute of America, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
e Pittsburgh chapter established the 
ard in 1939; it was won first by Boston 
i then went to Los Angeles last year 


Retiring president Richard P. Dodds pre- 
sents a life membership certificate to Mil- 
dred R. Webster, Chicago headquarters 
secretary, in recognition of loyal services to 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 


news must be of interest to the pub- 
lisher’s customers. He must maintain 
close contact at all times with his 
readers. He must know what problems 
they are facing, what subjects and 
questions they are interested in. He 
must give them this information in an 
authoritative, live, and _ interesting 
way. His success depends upon the de- 
gree to which he is able to find out 
their wants and needs, and to supply 
all these in the most acceptable man- 
ner. 

Is not this also the chief job of an 
advertising manager? He must find 
out from customers, prospective cus- 
tomers, what they want, what they 
need, and give them the news about 
their products which they will wel- 
come. 

It is not an easy matter to get a 
fresh, interesting news story on a 
lathe, a milling machine, or a conveyor 
belt, week in and week out, year after 
year, especially when you consider that 
weeks and months, and sometimes 
years, go by with very little change in 
these products. It can be done, how- 
ever, and is being done in a very ex- 
cellent way by many of the men as- 
sembled here today. 

I am reminded of the preacher who 
was once asked by a fellow clergyman 
what he would do if members of his 
organization went to sleep. He re- 
plied, “I would give instructions to 
the sexton to wake up the preacher. 
If your advertisements are not being 
read you can be sure it is because they 
lack news. 

But you ask—when you look for 
news, how do you find it? What does 
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Your product will make good on the try 
for extra profits when it is “quarter- 
backed” by Pit and Quarry 


“P&Q” has a strong team of qualifications 
for high-scoring in results from the non- 
metallic-minerals industry It's the 
leader in 

1. Plant coverage 

2. Net paid producer circulation 

3. Individual subscribers 

4. Executive readers 


Ask for a free market survey or a read- 
ership survey 


‘ \ 
\ 
\s 






J 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 











MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
laa 






BROCK and RANKIN 
Hard Bindings 


made to your specifications will 
add new beauty, new sales ap- 
peal, and new durability to 
catalogs. The slight added cost 
of Hard Bindings is minimized 
by the increase in customer 
satisfaction. 

We will gladly help in designing 
and correctly styling covers in 
regular, mechanical or loose leaf 
bindings. 

We also are prepared to design and 
make portfolios for many purposes. 


Why not write to us now? 


BROCK and RANKIN 


BOOK BINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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The $5,000,000,000 


TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


nth 


Fortnightly 


TELEP 


NLY * 


HONE ENGINEER 


10,500 Circulation 
Advertisements Bring RESULTS 


Write for information 


7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 





COATI 
4 4 


one of the Primary 
Defense Industries. 
is Definitely on the 
i pswing—Contact it 
through its Accepted 
Medium— 


Gauci. 





NEW YORK—Whitehal!l Bidg 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg 


For more than SO years the lead 
ing journal of the coal industry 














s | 3.06 ae re in —That’s what 


this industry spent in one year for 
only ONE item. It’s a big industry. 
Can you sell te itmor 


your client manu fac- 
tures and ask for sam- 
ple copy today 


CHICAGO 








Youn Owe HOUSE MAGAZINE 


IS THE BEST ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM FOR THESE TIMES 
SYNDICATED OR TAILOR-MADE FORMAT 
ROBERT F. STONE & CO. 


CAXTON BUILDING . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW 


Welle von 


IM PORMATION 











INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 
COSTS ONLY 
$2 PER YEAR 
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How do you detect it? 
Find 


it look like? 
Get the customer’s viewpoint. 
out what he wants to know. That is 
more important than what you think 
he should know. An advertising man- 
ager’s job, like that of an editor or 
reporter, can never be merely a desk 
job. He should ask questions—of him- 
That will 
That will 


some of the most innocently-dropped 


self first, of others next. 


show him how to detect it. 


questions have come some of the big- 
gest news stories. When an answer 
surprises you, it is a lead to a news 
story. 

The public appetite for news is in- 
satiable. They buy every kind of pub- 
lication to get it. They buy radios to 
get more of it. Women, and men too, 
gossip to get still more of it. But they 
all insist on one thing about it—it 
must be NEW or have a new dress. 
News is only news when it applies to 
present conditions and problems. 
Otherwise it is history. 

Don’t think the business man is in- 
terested only in scandal, murders, and 
marital relations of movie picture 
stars. Much of the comfort and pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in life comes to 
him in accordance with the success he 
makes of his business. Any helpful 
ideas you can give him in this connec 


tion will therefore be “news.” 


Experts in Expression 
It is not sufficient, however, to find 
the “News” 


manager or some member of his staff 


angle. The advertising 
must be an “Expert in Expression.” 
The expert in engineering or finance 
or management is not necessarily or 
even usually an expert in expression. 
That is your job. You must be able 
to attain the same degree of excellence 
that a painter gets from brush and 
canvas or a musician from a violin or 
piano. 

Facilities for carrying the printed 
or spoken word have had great devel- 
opment. Winston Churchill and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt have made important 
addresses and announcements which 


have been heard around the world, 


almost instantaneously. Publications 
have been dev cloped in Various coun- 
tries which bring together as readers 
a very large percentage of the men 
and women with similar business in- 
terests, tastes, and needs. As the voice 
of your business, you have at your 
command amplifiers which will carry 
your message to any district and to 


any class of people you wish to select. 


Mr. Chairman, vou asked me to 


strike some of the keynotes which 
would be in tune with our present war 
economy. I should like to emphasize, 
in closing, the following for your spe 
cial consideration: 

1. The fundamentals and main ob 
jectives of advertising do not change 
in wartime or in peacetime. Only the 
application and means of expressior 
change. 

2. You have always something to 
sell to customers and prospective cus 
The editor of The Iron Ag 


wrote: “Advertising is get 


tomers. 
recently 
ting people to want what you mak 
and to keep them wanting it.” 

3. Above everything, get a main 
theme or objective—some idea yor 
want to plant in the minds of you 
prospective When they 


think of the product you make, they 


customers. 


should at once think of 
They should do more, they should 
think of it as the leader. They should 
know definitely and specifically why 


your firm 


you are the leader. 

Remember, you can occupy a posi 
tion of leadership to one per cent, five 
per cent, fifty per cent or ninety pe! 
cent of your field. The percentage de 
pends largely on your advertising and 
sales plans and the way they are cat 
ried out. This is a job that is neve! 
done. It must go on in good times 
and bad times, in peace and in war, in 
a buyer’s market or a seller’s market 

4. Get news into your advertising 
copy. News is something that inter 
ests people. Find out then what inte: 
ests your audience, and having found 
out, give it to them in interest-getting 
form. Get the newspaper man’s tech 
nique. 

§. Get a broad outlook on the scopx 
and importance of public relations 
work. It offers splendid opportunities 
for advancement to higher executive 
positions in your company. 

I hope these opportunities will tur: 
into accomplished facts for very many 


of you. 


Stedman Joins Holden 


Gerald E Stedman, sales consult 
afhliated with Holden, Graham & C 
Detroit agency, since July 1, has be 


elected vice-president of that agency, 


c hanged 


name of which has been 
Holden, Stedman & Moore, Inc As 
reserve ofhcer, Mr. Stedman has be 


called to service, and is stationed a 


Custer, Battle Creek, Mich 


Denver Chemical to Ferry-Hanly 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Company, 
York, has appointed Ferry-Hanly C 
pany New York, to handle its advert 
ing 
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i & 5 '@) n ] N selected metal fabricating plants, arsenals, 
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ASIZE, aviation, automobile railroad equip- 


spe ment manufacturers, etc., contains py a IN SELECTING 
S ® ° Machine Tools Sect which includes 
in Publ ishing “high spot" cellens al conaty lending YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Distributed at the 





















| ob machine tool builders 
 t . > me re i t's Catalog Files (1) To select the right agency for the un- 
ange a ees r C ew Soe usual times ahead, you must interview 
r the for Engineers an ke ar aig wees (2) for a group of those most likely able to 
‘ Effect th the Sent. 13 issue, Imple Power Plants, and (3) for Process Indus serve you. Here are 6 reasons why we 
ssior fective Wi the Oep 5 issue, i? ¢ tries a ones 
it ©& Tractor has been completely re ; belong in that g P 
vled. In addition to new type taces for — ee tlie Bike 1. We offer the advantages of a small 
ss xt and heads, color spots have been in _food Matendls anc quipment, iNew agency with a large-agency-trained 
eos ete F dq dd ; ye wdd 4 to th York, began regular monthly publication staff. 2. Our principals have directed 
ro é tT Colo : . ) . 1 " . 
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— TI - @ Complete coverage 
DS! . The first issue of School Shop, a month- P 9 
By im commemaret: ee oo ly magazine for teachers of industrial arts of current and back 
: sary, Hide and Leather and Shoes has and vocational education, appears this issues of trade papers 
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nd ublishing C pany . - handling one industrial publication—wants one 
’ H. E. Ostin Dies additional paper. |!5 years’ experience, including 
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I George J. Huebner, publisher, The Tool H. E. Ostin, McGraw-Hill sales repre by Cleveland, St. Louis and Minneapolis—head 
Die Journal, has been called to Wash sentative for Coal Age and Enginee ing quarters Chicago. Commission basis. 
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913 Proved a War necessity ... Serving still Better in this Struggle! 


FRASER’S CANADIAN TRADE DIRECTORIES 


The Big General Book and the Specialty Books “LEATHER”, “TEXTILE”’, etc. 


H.O.: 507 University Tower Bldg., MONTREAL (LA. 5288) Br.: 21 King Street E., TORONTO (EL. 1039) 
j U. S. A. Representatives:—New York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati. 


Establi 
] 








CANADA GOES “ALL OUT” GOVERNMENT and INDUSTRY 





' @ Three Billions, War Work (1942) 
/ (% of Total National Income) (Many new Purchasing Agents) 
@ One Billion, U. S. Imports find new uses for FRASER’S.. . 
© Hal Millen Armed Foress to buy NEW EQUIPMENT . . to find SUBSTITUTES 





Everyone listed FREE . . . but over 6,000 Firms (over 1,000 U. S. A.) command attention with “Ads” 


U. S. ENQUIRIES INVITED!. Sample copy of big 700-page book (as long as available), or pages and information about 
Canadian market; also definite details about our circulation, advertising rates. 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





497. Builders Who Buy. 

A cross-section survey of the build- 
ing industry, obtained from reports of 
2,648 American Builder subscribers on 
the number of houses built in 1940, 
their average value, number of other 
structures built in 1940, and approxi- 
mate total value, and the number, 
value, and type of buildings expected 
to be constructed in 1941. The book- 
let, intended as a marketing guide, 
presents the results of an analysis of 
this survey in tabular and pictograph 
form. 


498. What to Tell, How Much to 
Tell, How to Tell It. 

A twenty-eight page booklet pre- 
pared to aid the catalog designer who 
wishes to present information on his 
products to buying factors in the 
building market. The booklet covers 
the fundamentals of designing a cata- 
log from the buyers’ viewpoint—who 
the buying factors are, what they need 
to know (shown graphically in a four- 
page check list), how to organize the 
information and make it easy to find, 
read, and comprehend, designing the 
visual unit, the choice and arrange- 
ment of illustrations, and the potential 
values of cover and index. Published 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


499. 15 Years A’ growing. 

This illustrated booklet gives a fif- 
teen-year record of the growth of the 
refrigeration and air conditioning in- 
dustry and a detailed exposition of the 
markets for household and commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment and parts. Published by Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration News. 


500. How to Advertise and Sell to 
Hotels and Restaurants. 

A new booklet published by Ahrens 
Publishing Company, suggesting ways 
and means of maintaining advertising 
schedules in the face of materials and 
equipment shortages. It is liberally 
illustrated with charts and graphs 
showing current conditions in the 
hotel and restaurant market, and in- 
cludes several pages of departmental 
organization charts to help manufac- 
turers set up a sales department for 
those fields. 


S01. Bus Facts, 1941. 
This sixty-three page book is a com- 


pilation of statistical information bear 
ing on the bus industry, developed by 
research agencies, trade publications, 
etc. The statistics, given in graph, 
tabular, and pictograph form, cove: 
the bus industry in general, electric 
railway bus operations, steam railroad 
bus operations, use of buses in foreign 
countries, trends in bus production 
regulations and taxes, and miscellaneous 
information. Published by Nationa! 
Association of Motor Bus Operators. 


490. How to Help Your Customers 
and Prospects. 

This deluxe book analyzes selected 
current business paper advertising to 
show how some leading industrial ad- 
vertisers are handling their copy under 
present conditions to maintain good 
will, help customers with their pro- 
duction problems and increase workers’ 
eficiency, explain delivery problems, 
and other perplexing problems of the 
advertising man. All case studies are 
illustrated. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 


494. Food Judgment. 

A brochure analyzing the unique 
characteristics and problems of the 
food industry, and describing the sig- 
nificant developments in food manu- 
facture today. Published by Food In 


dustries. 


460. Mr. President, Meet Your Ad 
vertising Manager. 

This booklet is a brief talk—in the 
nature of a private consultation—on 
the sort of man the advertising man- 
ager is; what he is really worth; how 
to get the most out of him; and con 
tains practical suggestions for putting 
the advertising and sales promotion 
operation on a productive basis. Pub 
lished by The Associated Business Pa 
pers, Inc. 


397. Facts About Industrial Distrib- 
utors. 

A file-folder graphically presenting 
the story of industrial distributors and 
how they serve industry. The market 
is broken down by states and sales are 
analyzed according to major classifi- 
cations. Suggestions are given for 
selling effectively through distributor 
channels. Published by Mill Supplies. 
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